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And still ber thoughts wil! tell 
Of scenes that no more, 

And ecan the once loved torms that dwelt 
On shore ; 


feel 
The touch of tiny hands, 


How long, the cries, 
Within this ofan " 

Ere neath the never-fading skies 
1 meet them once 2 

And as she views the night, 
Slow sw a tothe west, 

A murmu prayer in faith takes flight 
To Him who giveth rest. 


VERA; 





A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘OROIL CARLISLE,’”’ ETO. 








CHAPTER I. 


ment. It was not often that the little 


ENGARTH was in a state of excite- 
P Cornish sea coast village had anything 


more stirring than a wreck to enliven 
it—and that 


ae 
ment; but on this sunny June we how 7 un- 


wives to deck themselves in 
tire, and caused more or less successful a 
tempts at decoration here and there, nota 

at the Devereux Arms, the inn—for there 


ae , 


was only one—which displayed two or three 


bits of gay bunting. 

The train had just come in, and a young 
man, well dressed, and carrying a smal! 
traveling bag, alighted, and asked the por- 
ter the way to the hotel—if there was one— 
and, being directed to the aforesaid Dever- 
os Samy he bent his steps in that direc- 


“Good day. sir. What will you please 
sir? We have very nice fowls, sir, some 
beautiful mutton, and——” 

‘Thank you,” said the young man; “‘I re- 
quire only a mutton-chop and a pint of 
claret—if vou keep it; if not, a glass of ale 
willdo. But what is gon here? A 
ma or some expected ?’’ 

‘Lor’, sir,”’ answered the hostess, “‘of 
course you wouldn't know, being « stran- 
A your’ lass ‘penne Ventas masan tal et 

} ou’ve 
Sts guess. 


| 
i 


Hf 
i 


“Yes, sir,” the landlady, brim- 
ming over with news. ‘Well, sir, it’s 
him that's just been elected to Parliament. 
> ately en Vi. 
ian, but, lor’, he ten ough 
they say he ay votes, though 
Mr. Devereux thea not need 
the rv) 

Vv 


cious landlady, ‘if we 
he’s been here so littl 


—his mother was 





= 


*‘Would be more so, 


Fref#ch family—and wonderful beau- 
She died when Mr. Vivian wasn’t but 
six years old—more’s the pity !”’ 


‘Why?’ 


‘Well, sir, it’s well known that Mr. Duke 
Lord Wrentham’s daugh- 
ter—couldn’t bear my lady, nor Mr. Vivian 
neither; and. though some folks say its 
Mr. Vivian's fault that he can’t get on at 
home,I don’t believe it is, and there’s many 
thinks so too, for ob wy awful proud, and 
passionate, too. ma 
everybody, and. if he rules the roast, and 
don’t like his brother, why, it ain’t in a 
Devereux to ty = meekly and put up 
with thingr—* always were proud 
spirited, nat Mr. Vivian has a spirit! When 
he was a little fellow no higher than that”’ 
—placing her hand about s yard above the 
floor—‘‘you couldn't bully him.’’ 

‘Ts not his father fond of him ?”’ asked the 


strancer. 

‘Well, sir, T suppose he is, after his fash- 
jon, but Sir Randal ain’t like most of the 
Devereax—leastways, he’s meek and mild 
like. and Mr. Duke rules him,and he hasn’t 
good health neither. He's seldom away 
from the Royal, and, though he dotes on 
Mr. Duke, I don’t think he’s all that a son 
ought to be-—Mr. Duke, I mean.”’ 


‘Ts he wild too?’ 
‘Lor’. no, sir! He sets up to be very 


strict. But I don’t know; there are some 


oth 
sly way—don’t you think so, sir?"’ 


‘“*Yes,”’ sald the stranger, smiling at the 


shrewdness of the remark. ‘Mr. Vivian, 
then is wild ?”’ 


“Wild! That’s a hard word, sir. I 


horse 
nor backed one—no’ more does Mr. Duke 
I think; but Mr. Duke likes country sports. 
and that sort of thing, and I dare say that’s 


eerste 


z 


“Well,” remarked the stranger, ‘‘they 


ay 
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fie 
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rE 
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& 
»'" said the loqua- 
w more of him; bu 


° 
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The landlady presently re-entered with 
the luncheon ordered, including a 
claret which she ‘“‘highly recommended. 
As she was arranging the table, the stranger 

‘‘Whose is that fine old turretted man 
sion, about three miles from here, that I 
caught s glimpse of from the railway? it is 
built of graystone and hase tall tower on 
the eastern side.”’ 


. He went away nigh on ten years ago, 
and has hardly been near the place since. 
It seems shut up like. His 
the estate; but 


suppose; or maybe his daughter persuaded 
‘His daughter?’ 


‘Yes, sir; there's only him and her. She’!! 
be nineteen or twenty now, and I’ve heard 
handsome. I 


But Mr. Duke's 
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courtesy of s moment before ‘‘You, I 
suppose must not be forgotten;’’ and he 
a Soe into her cloak, a corner of 
w was up, for che held no band 
© manve money. peg oy by cloak 
with an angry gesture, so t money 
rolled wade ¢ Spent feet. 
“Gold to the gir),silver to the oldwoman” 
she said in a harsh voice which made Viviana 
start and look at her again, for it struck his 
sensitive ear as disguised and not belonging 
. her ——- core ‘You are a true 
evereux. But n't want money. 
I wouldn't touch it. Keep it lor fools that 
are willing to be bribed by it.’’ 
“Hold your tongue!’’ exclaimed a man 
near the speaker, laying « rough hand on 
her shoulder; but Vivian hastily inter- 


posed. 
‘Hands off, triend; for my sake never lay 
touch on a woman, Adieu, grandam, 


since you will not let me bribe you to a 


good wish.”’ 
**You are welcome free to such wishes as 
I have,’’ anid the woman boldly; ‘ 


‘they are 
not good ones. Bat there is little need for 
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, breast. hints, | rather upon one elbow, them over forebead to carry it away, 
Yes, it is sammer im the Jand. and all obecure and lightly dropped, failed of their | her Danes te her besetitel chest, in over s gate the sheep, It is thought. 
The flowers ond Dould hearken to the eall— effect; he not injure Abel's business. dowly i the sick creature; of AX ny 
Avat fortha leaf or voice. Another stumbling block was his habit of | upon thor was tmprinted much delicate ite down to his theost, were 
tippling Customers preferred one who | solicitude. Frank eat near, holding his Sand = Oat pate, Se hate ages = 
still, like @ bare, dead tree my thought that | could at all times be depended upon; who | mother’s hand. ’ | one side of the gate and the men on the 
stands changeless and the same wore nehther Seabed nen ae Of The Tim when Nelly came noleclassly ats Pinte Viet ee - 
uicken n anew, ° came : > 
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fine animal wal bring it home. Arriving | the sentence, across the street,and as rapidly alingly. ™ 
at his own door, wife, child and neighbors | Tanning back again. ‘Forever be it,’’ answered Tim, solemaly; 


must come out to look. How beautiful he 
was, they all said,smoothing down its sleek 
sides; the most knowing ones making such 


~~ een professional ‘‘cuteness”’ re- 


uired. 

’ ‘Yes; I think I needn’t be ashamed of my 
bargain this time.’’ said Abel, in his clear, 
confident voice, ‘‘Look. wife,’’ he added, in 
an undertone; while she as quickly whis- 
pered, ‘‘T see.’’ 

A dark brown team wagon was briskly 
drawn along that moment by a high, whit 
ish-gray horse, whose persevering ‘“‘nid, nid, 
nodding,’’ seemed to say, ‘I’m a sure horse 
and a safe one; slow, perhaps, but al- 
ways to be depended on.’” Forward 
on a seat gat a strong-bodied man 
with a good enough face, saving that an 
ugly frown detracted somewhat from s 
usually pleasant expression. He drove 
as rapidly by as the narrow space would ad- 
mit. spitefully striking his horse, but appar- 
ently glancing neither right nor left. It 
might seem as though some unpleasant oc 
currence had thrown a over the happy 
scene. To him it seemed as if all was veiled 
—and so it was; darkened and blasted by the 
breath of envy. 

“What's the matter now, Tim? What's 
gone wrong to day? I know something has, 
by that black look of yours. What's the 
matter with yonr tea?’ 

“Thunder take the tea!’’ he muttered, 
turning uneasily; ‘thunder take the tea and 
everything else; ‘‘here’s Abe Saunders got a 
new horse on pare to drive me out. I 
a Ls O, if I could only compass that 
ellow!’’ 

‘“‘Who, father?’’ asked a hearty voice, as 
the door opened and in walked a tall 
young fellow, with a face as sunny as the. 
day had been. 

The frown pattly vanished as Tim met 
» that frank, handsome face, for he felt proud 
of his boy, who was, he was sure, growing 
up an honor to him. For Tim was clerk in 
the neighboring city. 

Again the blackness as Tim’s mind re- 
verted to his trouble: 

_ “That confounded Abe Saunders is push- 
ing me out of business as fast as he can,’’ he 
sullenly answered. 

‘‘What has he done now, father ?”’ 


But the question was put so cheerfully that 
ee inclined to visit his wrath upon 


“Done! what is he always doing?’’ he 
growled, ‘Making more show, and catch- 
ing more fools; lying about me more than” 
Realy. Wasn't my 


any life in her; and she’s as white, 
than these curtains.”’ . 


daughter. The 
covering. 


apd again the head and hand d 


little kitchen and pointed to the slumbering 
woman 


then turning to Nelly, said: 
case of life and death; that woman is sicker 
Tim know; he must be worried by this 


threshold, he could not keep his feet from 
that direction, but paced repeatedly by, 


and just as Frank and Nelly arrived was 
leaving the house. As he passed along the 
street a dark-looking manin s slouched hat 
touched him on the arm. 


maybe you was the doctor called to tend a 
woman in yonder house.’’ 


do you want of me ?”’ 


looking st Tim; fur something in 
manner arrested his attention. 

her living to-morrow at sundown I shall be 
more astonished than I am apt tobe. Why, 
man, it’s congestion of the brain; she’s 4sn- 


straight up to Abe's cottage , 
stood himeelf with a kindly look in bis hon- 
est eves, at which Tim never looked. 


sick Aere,”’ he said, “but we can’t 
everything to our liking. 


bis wife. Katy Saunders hed 








‘Mother,’’ she cried, all out of breath, 
‘‘who do you think, what do you think? 
itis Frank’s own mother. O, dear?”’ 
she began to cry. ‘It makes me feel wretch- 
edly tosee her so, for she must be very sick, 
very sick indeed. There doa’t seem S dre 
whiter 


E 


women was slightly re- 

She raised her hand, muttering: 

‘Don’t don’t, Tim, we're so poorly now,”’ 
ropped. 


That night when Abel came home, before 
his quick, heavy tread sounded on the door, 
Nelly ran noiselessly forward with her fin- 
ger on her lip. She led him softly into the 


He leaned over the insensible form, and 
“Go after Doctor James—tell him it’s a 
than youor I know. Then hurry and let 


time, if she bas been here since morning. 
But above all, send the doctor; she’s a sick 
woman.” 

Nelly was soon in the streets, and after 
her mission to the doctor’s, who was fortu- 
nately at home, she almost flew to Tim’s 
little house, where she saw Frank and his 
father in awful anxiety. ‘She told them all, 
and ina moment Frank was ready to go, 
but Tim stood staring at his son as though 
he could not or would not comprehend. 
Atter Frank had gone, however, hesnatched 
up his hat and muttering, left the house. 
Notwithstanding his barshness and often 
ill nature he was not withqut love for bis 
wife. And though he chose to say little 
though he was boiling over witb hate toz his 
rival, though he swore fearfully that he 
would never step foot over Abe Saunders’ 


feeling as if he should be warned in case of 


real danger. 
Meanwhile. the physician had been there. 


“Excuse me,”’ he said, ‘but I thought 


‘I am,”’ answered the physician; ‘‘what 
‘How is the woman? Is she likely to be 


r 
“Likely to be sick!’’ repeated the doctor, 
the man’s 
‘If I find 


“My wife is sick here. I’m sorry she’s 


is she ?”’ 
Without saving a word Abel led 





arm under the heed of the sufferer, 


‘the fingers pointiag to the ground, in a pe- 


aslow and measured cadence. Asthe music 


the shuffing step of the beginning, as if their | mortem examination. {[n these cases only Ww 
legs had been tied , after which the | two were found who died from disease of the ae 
whole hody is moved ina peculiar manner. | heart. Nine out of thirty six had died of . 


It is difficult to describe the strange 
tions of the Ghasiehs, it is even more 
cuit to imitatethem. The two halvesof the 
body separated by the waist seem to move 
independently of each other, following the 
stormy rb 
violins, du 
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Tim gave no objections. Nellyand Frank 
are as happy as any true-hearted couple in 
this wide world. 
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Nationa Dances.—National dances, 
like national customs, are, to a great ex- 
tent, the reflex of the character and of the 
taste of a people. They deserve to be 
studied, not for these reasons alone, but also 
as relics of ancient customs connected with 
the home as well as with the public life of 
a nation. We begin with the dance of the 
Ghaziehs in Egypt. The a] dancers 
of modern E belong to the tribe of the 
Ghawazi, a kind of Eastern . — 
form a community amon ves, 
live in secluded parts of towns or under 
tents. Bince 1834 they are no lon al- 
lowed to perform in public, but on ve 
occasions they are invited to houses or 
country seats of the rich. Onesection of the 
Ghaziehs, are dancers; another section, the 
Almehs make singing their profession. 
Among both the women of 
Egypt are found, and it is a weird sight to 
see them perform their peculiar dance by 
torchlight at a country seat of some pecha, 
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the reflection. The resul 
fully satisfied the cat that be 











to whi ropean tra sometimes | Victim of delusion, and never would he 
pea Pca ~ advancing condescend to notice more reflections, ; 
toward one with outstretched arms laid for 


uffling step. They then 
p ber around ina 
g the castanets, and ulti- 
arou a moving the oda hy A 
D u y 
from the waist ;rom psp Ra the other, to 


culiar, slow and 






from diseases of the heart do really arise 
from that cause. To assertala tho seal eviate 
ot the sudden deaths, an experiment was 


Strasburg. 
were le the subject of a thorough post- 








grows faster the dancers suddenly resume 








a while there were forty-six cases 
congestion of the lungs; that is, the lungs 
were so full of blood that they could not 
work, not being room enough for a sufficient 
amount of air to support life. The causes 
produce con ey fe 
feet, t clothing, ve 
oe after being warmed 
too sud- 


imi- 









m of the music produced by 
and flutes. 













Marriaces or Great Men. 
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‘Fore 
Mye will wing her patblese way. 
Bat whereseever I may | 
Uy shining isies that lie asleep 
ip the bive m of the sea— 
W here tropic rivers seek the deen, 


W bere, o’er wild fields of icé and snow, 
The north wind rushes wiic and strong— 
Where meadows green their verdure show, 
And robins sing their ringing —— 
There will my thoughts and dreams hold piace 
For ber whose hand now lies in mine, 
And I sha)! see pide ay A face, 
Anda drink ber health in sparkifng wine. 
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Hearts or Coronets. 








BY THR AUTHOR OF ‘MARJONIE'S TRIALS,” 
‘THR CURSE OF CAERGWYN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Y lady, the Doctor is bere.”’ 

Lady Barbara was lying prone on 
her face on the floor, in the house of 
poor Lord Mountjoy's steward, to 

which she had been conveyed. The terrible 
night was over. Lord Mountjoy’s fate had 
been ascertained without a doubt; he had 
rished in the flames, and Lady Barbara 
new it. There was no longer a cruel de 
lusive hope to make her. The worst had 
fallen. 

It was Lady Barbara’s first sorrow, and 
she bore it badly. It was late in the after 
noon ofthe next day. a bright unclouded 
summer day. but the sunshine and the 
brightness were carefully excluded from the 
chamber in which Lady Barbara Jay Sun. 
shine and brightness as she believed were 
henceforth shut out of allhber life. She was 
so sick with misery, 80 overwhelmed with 
despair, that those about her were at their 
wits’ end to discover how to dea) with her. 

Dolly was there, sitting in the shadow 
down on the floor by Lady Barbara's side 
her sweet face pale and tear stained, her 
wavy bair nestled plainly back behind ber 
ears, and her dress shorn of a)) its little 
touches of brightness. Dolly was infinitely 
tender, infinitely sympathetic, and Lady 
Barbara clung to her But Dolly had never 
seen grief like Lady Barbara's and it almost 
frightened her. She was 20 powerless in 
the face of it. If only Max were here! 
Max was always a tower of strength to Do)- 
ly. Just then Max was announced. . Dolly 
stooped down and gently repeated the mer- 


wage. 
“The Doctor is here—Max. Will yousee 


him, Lady Barbara?’ e 


Lady Barbara lified her beautiful languid 
head and answered— 

*Yes."’ 

Bhe had questions to ask —questions which 
had tortured ber through those awful hours, 
which would torture her for weary months 
to come. Ifshe could bring her tongue to 
freme them, they must be answered. 

Lady Barbara rose from the floor and sank 
into a chair, and Dolly slipped away as Max 
entered, to take the nt agen y of pre g 
with her own bands some refreshment 
which Lady Barbara might be persuaded to 
take, if Max would only en Dolly's 


ption. 

Bo gy beng and Max were alone to. 
gether. y Barbara covered her face for 
a moment as Mex a ched. He was so 
intimately associated with those last days 
and hours that she could scarcely bear the 
meeting. Then, as she looked up, she was 
struck, even through ber own misery, with 
the deadly pallor, the haggard careworn as. 
pect of the young Doctor, and a swift speam 
of self-reproach, of something which was 
like tenderness. seized her. He had suffered 
thus with and for them came to her through 
the cloud of her own sorrow. And how bad 
she ——— him? She remembered, with 
a vivid anguish of shame. her bard words 
of the ious night Noblesse oblige - The 
Moun'joy blood repudiates alike ingratitude 
and discourtesy. 


I killed bim.”’ 

‘You!’ 

Lady Barbara thrilled with a sudden ter- 
ror. Had he gone mad? Yes, he must be‘ 
mad. She put out her hands; there was tbe 
look on her face which he had pictured to 
himself all through the long houra of the 
night—the look of horror, of, as Max read 
it. aversion—as she shrank from him. Yet 
Max went on, trampling on his own heart, 
forcing himself to bear the agony which was 
like death, 

‘Listen to me, Lady Barbara,’’ he said. 
‘You must know the truth. The medicine 
which I brought to Lord Mountjoy, which 
he must have taken half an hour before the 
fire broke out, ended his life—painlessly and 
gently, itis true, but ended it. Tt wae a 
mistake—no matter whose now. The blame 
is mine.’’ 

‘*When did you know this?t”’ 

She did not doubt his sanity now; after 
the first shock, there was something in bis 
attitude, in the circumstantia) details, which 
convinced her. 

“‘] discovered it too late,’’ Max answered. 
‘| was op my way to repair the error—to 
prevent. if it might yet be possible the 
medicine from being administered to Lord 
Mowntjoy—when I found that the Hall was 
on fire ’’ 

‘‘And yet you tried to save him?’ 

‘Yea. I might have been in time—I 
could not be sure ’’ 

“And why do you tell me all this now?’’ 

Why? He lifted his head, and his hag 
gard eyes Jooked full and steadily at Lady 
Barbara. Why had he told her? That now 
and for ever they might stand in their true 
relations to each other—that he might take 
up, asan honest man, the burden which 
henceforth he must carry through life. He 
had given np more than his life in the con 
feasion he bad just made—a history which 
no human tongue but his own could have 
revealed, which. had he chosen, might have 
been buried in Lord Mountjoy’s grave. He 
had given up every hope. every ambition. 
every sweetness which might bave graced 
his life. Henceforth his very name must be 
one of reprobation, where he would fain-—— 
But that way lay madness—a madness justly 
punished, he thought. 

Yet, standing before Lady Barbara as be- 
fore his judge, waiting for his sentence. he 
could raise his head. and his heart throbbed 
with a stern joy. It was all over. All 
what? He did not ask himeelf, and he 
could look her in the face asan honest man. 

“Dolly, Dolly!’ cried Lady Barbara sud. 
denly. laving her head down upon her arm, 

“Oh, Dolly, Dollyt’’ 

It was as if she sought comfort and shelter 
in a new sorrow. 

Max pareed out, and Dolly. with one swift 
as Y — face as she saw it in full 

ayight. bestened to respond to the 
from Lady Barbara. ~ 

From that hour Lady Barbara’s grief 
passed into a new phase. All its vehe- 
mence, its wild anguish, ceased: she sat for 
hours or lay on her couch silent, even to 
faithful, patient Dolly. to whom this dead 
calm was woree than the passionate storms 
of the morning, but whose sympathy for 
both moods was ever ready. 

The news of the calamity spread far and 
pear, and friends and neighbors hastened to 
offer their homes and all thev sftorded to 
Lord Mountjoy’s daughter. But Lady Bar 
bara would not stir from the shelter to which 


no one but Dolly. 

*‘Let me send for some one,”’ Dolly had 
pleaded, in her ignorance of Lady Barbara’s 
nearest ties and claims; but Lady Barbara 
only answered— 

‘There is no one to send for. I had no 


pose that he could have escaped; he must 
bave reported himself long ago in that case. 
And yet—and ye'—he is apparently the only 

n who could give any account of the 
origin of the fire. It must have commenced 
in that part of the house—in Lord Mount 
joy’s very room most likely ”’ 

‘The man may have tried to escape, and 
may have been overtaken by the flames, or 
suffocated by the smoke in one of the corri- 
dors,”” Max suggested. 

‘Yes, that is our theory,"’ the inspector 


answered. 
And Max bade him good night, and went 
on his way. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


H, Mex. ia this to be the ena’ 

‘Yes, Dolly. theend. My darling” 
—‘enderly— ‘it is hard for you—I 
know how hard: but I cannot help it, 

Dolly. You have been the sweetest, dear- 
est Whatever I am, whatever may be 
my fate, the thought of mv sweet sister will 
be the most precious one left to me.”’ 

“Oh, Max, must you go?”’ 

**Yes.’’ 

The tears were running down her pale 
cheeks. as she clung about him 

‘‘Max. Max, I cannot bear it! 
bear it!’’ 

The piteous cry went to Max's heart. The 
days had been heavy for Doliy, as well as 
for him, of late. The calm. sweet even life, 
with no évents to ruffle it beyond the daily 
cares and pleasures seemed put back into 
illimitable distance, bridged over as it was 





I cannot 


bv such terrible overwhelming experiences. | 


Was there ever a time when wild stories of 
passion and of sorrow did not sweep over 
the little home where Dolly and he bad been 
80 happy? 

Dolly’s flowers were languishing on their 
stems now and Dolly's sweet face was down 
castand tear stained itself, like a drooping 
flower And all Max's world was devas- 
tated as by a whirlwind—1iH his fair flowers 
of hope were uprooted. The ‘‘end,”’ as 
Dolly called it, had come indeed; the end 
of his life, Max felt, at that moment had 
come. And yet, only just now, Sir Lomax 
had written to offer his favorite pupil an 
appointment in connection with himself 
which sealed Max's future prospects. And, 
to Dolly's intense disappointment and sur. 
prise, Max had rejected the splendid prcs- 


He stood before Dolly now, to announce 
to her that he had volunteered for the peril- 
ous service of the Franco Prussian ambu. 
lances—had volunteered and been accepted! 
This, when his home prospects were fairest 
—when poor Dolly’s dreams were on the 
very point of being realised! How could 
Dolly understand it? 

“Tt will break my heart!"’ she sobbed. 

There was a look in Max’s wrung face 
which said. ‘It has broken mine;’’ and, 
seeing it, Dolly hushed her sobs. 

‘‘Max—Sir Lomax’s ofter—is it quite too 
late?’’ she whispered with a last despairing 
attempt to move him. 

“Yes, quite too late, Dolly. My appo‘nt- 
ment has come’’—he pointed to the Red 
Cross. ‘I could not draw back now if I 
would. I would not if 1 could.’’ 

‘‘And Sir Lomax?’ 

“I have written to tell him ”’ 

Dolly gave a long gasping sigh and dried 
her tears. She would not give way again 
until Max was gone, the brave little soul 
determined; and there was so much to do 


The enlightenment came before Max left. 
It was over before this decision of 
Max’s was made—the fauneral—that lest 











— Rot always “Ss “i a poor 
ountjoy ha 

done my quer ek alt ofall and when ake 
is dispose to come to me I shall be prepar. 


had only married, as I advised, before all 
this ha = 

Young Last Mountjoy said nothing; 
haps he his own views about bié n's 


the explorations of 
the men engaged in 
the rubbish to 

Lord Mountjoy’s valet, who had perished 
with him, and every day the expectation 
was unfulfilled; no trace of the man was 
found. , 

And now poor Dolly, who had been such 
a faithful comforter to her friend, needed 
comfort for herself. Max's last day was 
come. Dolly had told Lady Barbara of ber 
trouble, and Lady Barbara hed listened to 
the story in absolute silence—cold unre- 
sponsive silence. 

‘Sorrow is apt to make one a little sel- 
fish,’’ poor little Dolly thought, with a 
swelling heart still loyal to her friend; “and 
Lady Barbara’s grief is too new and too bit- 
ter to leave room for other thoughts.”’ But 
Dolly felt very lonely as she went away 
to spend the last precious hours with Max. 

* > 


- * * 


‘ Cousin Esteli] will come to you as soon 
as you like then, Dolly,’”” Max said, making 
his final arrangements. ‘‘She has written 
most kindly. She will give up her own 
home and join you here unti]—until I re- 
turn. She will be a well ~ a 
protector for you not leave you in 
better hands. Cousfn Eatell is a good wo- 
man.’’ 

‘Yes, Max,’’ allowed Dolly soberly. ber 
heart swelling at the thought of cousin Estell 
in Max’s place. y 

“And, Dolly, I leave one hundred pounds 
in the bank in your name. J Lave explained 
itall to you. And Evans is instructed to 
pay the dividends to you. Cousin Estell 
insists upon sharing expenses, and I hope to 
send to you regularly. I do not think you 
will be in any difficulty.’’ 

“Ob, no, Marx! have more than 
encugh.’”’ 

Then there was a long silence. Max was 
busy, and Dolly was afraid to speak lest the 
rebel tears should start. 

‘Dolly,’”’ said Max presently, stooping 
over the straps of his portmanteau, ‘does 
she—does y Barbara know?’’ 

“I told ber, Max.’’ 

‘She had no—no commission for me—20 
instructions of any kind?’’ 

Those re straps would not buckle. 
Dolly came forward to help. 

“IT told her, Max, and she—she—— 

Dolly hesitated. How was she to expisin 
to Max the cbill which Lady Barbara’s lack 
of sympathy had caused her? The subject 
was almost too sore for Dolly to'touch, #0 
grievously wounded had she been. And yet 
Max was waiting; he seemed to expect ber 
to finish ber sentence. Dolly was startled, 
to a pea von of boring ots = 

e sort 
woul Geuw the words out of ber 


started at the contact; Max’s bands were 

icy cold—they were trembling too; no wo 

der he could not draw the straps. bo 
“‘She?’”’ he demanded again of Dolly -—~ 

was temnbling to Saw Wa he Seto 

great lecovery—s 

to Dolly that was & fitting sequence to sl! 
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to his death perhaps! All was clear as day 


Dolly now. j. 
= fr poor, poor Maxt’’ was all that 


ally could think coherently, as she knelt 
noe dhe moment breathless at the i 
tude of Max's aspirations, the next . 
nant at their failure. 

For Dally was very SDgrY, as in such case 
the woman belonging to man always is 
with the other woman. Lady Barbara had 

Dolly thought, ser- 
piness-—perhape life itself—and she had 
given him nothing back. ee scorn 
and disdain, as jolene Da of the 
wor) ag in. the picture gal 
evenin 6 
pom | Such was the cruel creed of Lady 
Barbara's rank, as Dolly knew. Little had 
Dolly thought, whilst her heart had spoken 
for that other victim, that Max—her 
Max—was to be another sacrifice to that 
creed! 

A t flood of anger, of love and of pity, 
nad poor Dolly as she knelt there 
with her face hidden. And some of the 
pity was for herself—for her utter loneli- 
ness. For atthe same moment Dolly was 
losing both her brother and her frien 

Max came back from the window pre- 
sently, and lifted her up in his arms from 
the floor. 

“My poor Ddlly!’” was all he said. 

And what could Dolly say? . 

In another hour-he was gone; and Dolly 
drew down the Jittle blinds to shut out the 
light—as if there had been a death in the 
house—an1i sat down in the darkness, all 
alone. Her tearful handmaidens did not 
venture to disturb her until hours later, 
when a message came from Lady Barbara. 
But even Lady Barbara's’ failed, 
for the first time, as the half frightened 
maids found, to move her. She sat in the 
shaded room, without food or speech, until 
the daylight faded, and then she crept up- 
stairs to her bed, and lay with her tace 
turned to the wall, and all the spirit and 
courage gone out of her. Dolly had never 
felt anything like that blank annihilation 
before. She believed her heart was broken. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OLLY awoke trom the deep sleep of 
per d heed pill ee » to finda 
golden 0 against hers. — 

*‘Dolly,’’ Lady Barbara, in a 
tone which thrilled through the anger and 
the sorrow in the girl's heart, ‘‘we are both 
alone now; let us help each other to bear 
our lives. Give mea place in your home, 
dear; you know I have no home of my own 
now. Weare both in trouble, Dolly; and 
we love each other.’’ 

n& moment Dolly was sebbing in Lady 
Barbara's arms. Alf her anger melted away 
before the pathos of that all the old 
charm and fascination w Lady Barbara 
had been wont to exercise over her reassert- 
ing themselves, only with a tender. difter- 
ence; ‘for there was something—Dolly 
could not tell what— which she had never 
koown in Lady Barbara before, something 
which poor angry Dolly could not resist. 
Could she have been cruel—this tender 
paging woman, who had learned all sweet 
Dolly's own lessons of soothing and com- 
forting? At that moment Dolly did not be 
lieve it. Lady Barbara had never seen— 
she had never - Poor, poor Max! 
So Dolly's faithful heart turned back again 
to its rest. Lady Barbara was in trouole; 
she was alone, and Max loved her—all ar- 
guments of irresistible power. 

Lady Todhuater shook her head over ‘this 
st freak of Barbara’s;” but nobody inter- 
to Lady Barbara's relatives were a 
“ e afraid of her, and interference with her 
: - hee been  * and an un- 
even vindicated his ous tne 
. ‘She clings naturally to the old place,” 
; ¢ said; “and just now, in her deep mourn- 
ane en - is quiet and retired down 

* le me 
nota bad pare the arrangement is 

nd young Lord Mountjoy had better 
portunities of jodgin id anybody alee, 
bv the work o rebuilding the Hall brought 
eo barr pene into the neighborhood; and 
- A ae P gave him the right of entree 
- ttle from which the world 
n , emery was excluded. 

Ousin Estell was at first a little dismayed 
ta oe adiition to 9 the household; 

ntle-hearted sympathetic 
old ree and she accepted the peaition with, 
out Cemur, and with a warming of her kind 


iE 
H 
1 
eg 


and always in Barbara 
ee a 
scold and nlntersted. soe ofthe Jn 
dignation would Dolly's 
and her lips close on the next news 
from Max. Yet in all else the two young 
women were very close to each other. 

(as indiferent aa Lady Berbera to Mar's 
not as indlferent as Lady Bar Aart 
success. Lord t 
all the papers it which henotaile euaiioen 
was made of the Doctor, and gathered 

with such every scrap 


ematis, 
through with the indignant pain of dis- 
covery. it was a monstrous thing that Lord 
Mountjoy should come with that 
of all others,‘to reach Lady Barbara! And 
AEN TR 
ened as she recoga’ Ww ta 
the whole thing would be, and how es. 
ble—nay, how sure—Dolly’s ep bing 
heart oald, it was that y Barbara 
wake up out of her sorrow by-and by, 
turn in her loneliness to this 
wasacharm, too, about the frank, open. 
hearted y: man which reluctant Dolly 
acknow!) to be irresistible. He was 
like a m of sunlight in the 
those days; his considerate 
in all the difficult and delicate complications 
which arose from his wy to- 
wards his cousin marked a erous and 
lovable nature, to which Lady Barbara could 
hardly remain insensible. How could it 
fail to come to pass? Dolly thought, in her 
despair. 

And, as if her thought had been infec. 
tious, cousin Estell came and leaned over 
her a at the window, and whispered 

htly— 

“It Vill ‘come right in time, Dolly. And- 
could anything be happier, for her and him? 
He will give her back so much that she has 
lost—so much that her heart clings to still, 
and all the family will be glad. And she is 
so lonely, poor dear! Heaven take care of 
us all, Dolly.*’ 

“And Max?” Dolly said to herself, with 
the first touch of bitter cynicism which had 
ever clouded her warm young heart. ‘‘Who 
takes care of Max?” 3 

Lady Barbara was standing at the fence, 
with her long sable skirts thrown over one 
arm, and her fair swan-like neck bent as 
she looked down = Brownie, Max's 
now superannuated horse. He had come 
whinnying up to be fed, as usual, from her 
hand. She wasa noble figure as she stood 
there, with her sad face softening at the 
animal's pleasure; and Lord Mountjoy 
seemed to think so, as he leaned against the 
trunk of a spreading acacia-tree close by and 
watched her. 

“Such a handsome couple!”’ cousin Estell 
pronounced; and Dolly turned away, sick 
at heart of the certainty of the thing. Even 
cousin Estell could see it; it was no jealous 
or morbid fancy of Dolly's own. 

Lord Mountjoy came in presently, follow- 
ing Lady Barbara across the lawn, and in at 
the drawing-room window. Hehada — 
splendid bunch of roses in his hand, cut from 
the Claverin gardens and he laid them 
down on Dolly s work table. Cousin Estell 
went into raptures over the flowers; Wut 
Dolly said nothing. To tell the truth, their 
perfame made her faint. She pushed them 
aside. When Mrs. Estell laid them down 
again, she could bear it no longer; they 
seemed to make her an accomplice in this 
treachery towards Max. 

“We have been wondering, Miss Peveril,”’ 
Lord Mountjoy said, unconscious of the 
slight to his gift, ‘whether your horse would 
carry a lady. I have been trying to per- 
uate my cousin to ride n. Her horse 
is eating his head off in stable there; 
and, if you could trust yourself——”’ 

To ride Brownie—Max's aoa cre fon 
der that she might play propriety for 
Mountjoy and Lady Barbara! Dolly could 
— = = head; she was speechless 

i i on. 
wPardon me.” Lord Mountjoy spoke in 
a low tone as he bent towards her. 

fle thought he understood. Brownie was 
a sacred animal, to be kept in clover and in 
idleness until his master should return. 
Lord Mountjoy bad fully tee situs- 
tion, and was abusing himself, mentally, in 
round terms for his awkwardness. He 
threw a good deal of penitence into his 
manner too. But no penitence could wins 
smile or even 8 look from Doll that after- 
noon Lady Barbara too had fallen into one 
of the esdly-absorbed reveries which were 
usual with her now, end Loed Moustjoz bes 
no excuse to his visit. Mrs. Estell 
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ge tf meron and pale; it was 
as if some hidden disease preyed her. 

“She is fretting after Max,”’ Estel! 
decided. ‘‘And no wonder, darling! 
They were all in all to each , and I can 


never understand how Max could see it right 

to leave his sister and go off after a stran 

foreign duty. It will ‘be the death of 

feof child it anything goes wrong with 
m o 


And Mrs. Estell, being of a communica. 
tive and ——— character, discussed 
her anxle with Lord Mountjoy, for lack 
of other audience at hand it must be pre- 
sumed, and enlisted his sympathies also on 


The change in Dolly aroused even Lady 
casting about for the cause, 
came toa conclusion whiclt would rather 
have astonished Dolly; and, whether it was 
that conclusion, or that, the first henumbing 
stage of a great sorrow having passed away, 
the aching pains and feverish unrest which 
pn me to it, urged Lady Barbara to 
movement, and made the still life of Gurton 
unendurable to her, the next news from 
Lady Barbara made Lady Todhunter throw 
up her hands and exclaim — 

“Of all Barbara's freaks this is the worst, 
the most unconscionable! To go abroad 
when the Continent w# in sn uproar, and 
Paris not safe from one day to another! 
Nobody but a madwoman, or Barbara, 
would have dreamt of it! And with such a 
suite too! The young country person’’— 
that was how Lady Todhunter gnated 
Dolly—‘and her mother or aunt, people 
who have probably never crossed the Chan- 
nel before in their lives, and wil) be worse 
than useless! Well, I wash my hands of 
the whole ~— ———? i... take oo 
responsibilit her own vised actions. 
I have Wrisien to tall ber my opizioa, and I 
have Mountjoy to remonstrate. 
And I have done my duty,’’ the irresponsi- 
ble lady concluded. 

And, notwithstanding, Lady Barbara went 
to Paris at the end of the August of that 
memorable year, and Dolly went with her. 
And—but was probably what neither of 
the two ladies intendei—Lord Mountjoy 


cen them by twelve hours on the Bou- 
boat. 
CHAPTER X. 


e REGOIRE, Gregoire, qu ‘est-ce que c'est? 





What ie@ that noise in the street—that 
noise?’’ raising her voice as if deafness 
were the only reason why the French 
man-servant, the factotum of the smal! 
houseaold, and she could not communicate 
freely with each other. ‘Something must 
have happened, and miladi and ma’m’selle 
are out. Sortie, you khow! Oh, what can 
it be?’’ poor Mra Estell distracted 


between her ignorance of the French lan 
and her at the tumultuous 


G *s head and 
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Oar representative advises 
all the English tea met rds Ae oy As 
voon as the excitement is a little over, I will 
make arran ts for you.”’ 

‘‘What—quit Paris—just when Paris is 
something more than « big besser, or an 
animated doli’s house? Go back to England 
and——'’ Lady Barbara stopped, and filled 
up the blank to “Eat my heart out 
again? No,’’ she went on. “I intend to 
see the entrance of the Prussians. Do you 
think I would miss a ‘grand historical drama 
ar * -— Sasention tool 

ountjoy ve. 

‘It is impossible, Barbara, be sald. “You 
do not realise what it will be Even now 
‘this is no place for ladies.”’ He pointed 
down to the tumultuous surging mage of 
excited human beings in the crowded street. 
‘Let me provide for your ssfety before 
things get worse."’ He spoke to Lady Bar- 
bara, but his eyes were fixed on Dolly. 

“IT remain with Lady Barbara.” ‘Dolly 
made her election quietly. 

‘Mrs. Estell, will you avail If of 
my cousin’s escort back to Eng My 
meid must go; she is in tears at this mo- 
ment, and almost reproached me for 
bringing her here. We can find some 
French girl, no doubt. And Gregoire’s pa- 
triotism, to say nothing else, secures him. 
We shall do well,”’ Barbara con- 
cluded confidently, with her hand on Dolly's 
shoulder. 

“If you and Dolly remain, I shall not 
leave you,”’ Mrs. Esiell pronounced with 
trembling decision. 

“Nor L,"’ said Lord Mountjoy. 
Barbara——"’ 

‘Don’t remonstrate,’’ interrupted Bar 
bata. .‘‘It will do no good, and may pro 
voke—one of us,”’ she added. 

But Lord Mountjoy did remonstrate. 

‘It is a great responsibility,’’ he ssid. 

‘Tam not afraid of ft,’ Lady Barbara re- 
joined. “We will hang the English fisg 
from the windows. Dully, can we impro- 
vise a Union Jack? Let us set to work at 
once."’ 


“Bat, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Tae Foon or tHe Homurne Bind.—The 
food ot the humming bird has been a matter 
ot much controversy. All the early writers 
down to Buffon believed that they lived 
solely on the nectar of flowers; but since 
that time every clove observer of their habits 
maintains that they feed largely aod to a 
great extent wholly, on insects. Azara ob 
served them on the Ls Plata, in winter, tak. 
ing insects out of the webs of spiders at 
time and place where there were no flowers. 
Bullock, in Mexico, declares that he saw 
them catch small butterflies, and that he 
foand many kinds of insects in their stom- 
ache. Waterton made a similar statement. 
Hundreds and perhaps thousands of speci. 
mens have been dissected by collecting nat 
uralists, and in almost every instance their 
stomachs have been found full of insects, 
sometimes, but not generally, mixed with a 

roportion of honey. Many of them, in 
het may be seen catching gnats and other 
smal! insects just like fly catchers, sitting 
on a dead twig over water, darting off for a 
time in the afr, and then returning to the 
twig. Others.come out just at dusk, and 
remain on the twig, now stationary, now 
darting about with the greatest rapidity, imi- 
tating ip a limited space the evolutions of 
the goatsuckers, and evidently for the same 
end aad purpose. 
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the violence 
handsome 
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ber to his 
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violet eyes and 
there was nough 
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rises in i 


J nae any | 

Tent puiveris 
one of them, to 
tranquility. 


perman 
With the horse, however, 


which he may 
before. men 
rock. to be 
heroine, th 
monownous. 
going-down-for. 
the treacherous 
his best suit on 
There is such 
these 

do not exist. The j 
knowledges the 


quen 


eT 


t always ac 
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solitary 
the 


Soci 
** are cana’ 
er “s maiden, ov 


3 with ctevene 


Whether ‘‘s 
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riding 
whether ‘‘a 
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or agency, be the c 
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may. 
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ra 
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tes 


t, a bang—and 
ped into the 
pon the ground. He 


enough to see the sor- 


a flash of ligh 


d let her, but before she reached the 
bo, with a piteous wail, jam 


hee, all wet and quivering, of poor 
Sambo! Sambo! my dear, dear little 


then fell down u 
Sambo!’’ 


+7 b 
‘ ‘O, 


rowful 


a Papa would 
chickie that Sambo 
chickies can hatch 
told 

eleven 


€6, 


every 
besid 


if her heart would break, she 


crue], cruel 


bo up, and sobbing as she went 
along, carried him home and buried him in 


ES 

time, and there can never be an- 
other Sambo.’’ 
Crying as 
picked Sam 


Then seeing a large boy near, with a gun 
over his shoulder, she turned upon him and 
‘I’m very sorry, little girl, but 


me to shoot that dog. He had kill 


— — 

“es bh, you 

raed ny 

out apy 

ef our little chicks, and we live on chicken 


have 


profits. But you shal] have another dog, if 


iat: 


ng ower the pretty round cheeks. 


wie 


got some 
I'll bring you one 


now. I don’t like to see you cry so hard 


Won't 


We've 
her tears. 
repentantly 
pain his 
droppin 


Be | 


’* Mamie a)most choked 
It seemed to 


to 8 stop, 


ry 


you stop?’’ 


t 


Mamie tried very hard to 


nice little ones at home— 
‘Tl 
The boy looked sorrowful! 


and when he 


cream-colored 


a beautiful 


@ was brushing the 


urned sudden) 


returned, carryin 
dog in his arms, 


yt he’ 


tears bravely away. 


sas nice a chap as 
positing it in Mamie’s 
you very much,”’ cried Mamie. 


‘I know now 


your 
you and 
t Sam- 
sephyr 
exclaimed the boy; 
be friends.’’ 
The next instant a little white hand was | ent, 


clasped with honest fervor 


by a great brown 


nye be 
who seemed to un 


dog, 
hands, asif to seal the 


So we will leave him to make Mamie’s ity 


heart glad again 


Pr ee = 
and I'll forgive 

= 
ittle 

was a ‘“‘peace offering, 


*‘All right!’’ hea 
‘Jet's shake hands 


“O, thank 
bo knew, except playing 


compact. 
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‘Where's | was only alive long 
were bewildered, | Mamie. as she bent over him, crying:— 


to hear the children | 


Romeo!"’ and when he would | sir, 
was one. which the 


and which they were themselves. 
it did not take them long to feel the 
of a name 
and it pressed so 


mate 
=, prancing towards them, 


Juliet and Sambo?’ 


t first the litde d 
ee wes 


ow, Juliet, | the garden. 


ell 


that he tumbled into a ad rain- water While she was stil] there, the cruel boy 


f each that it staid 


that it forced its way | ex 


ing down upon them; 
deep into the brain o 
ere, 


confusion, and a pity 


it is there was not an opportunity for con- 


fusion long, as Juliet was given away & a 
away down the other end of town, 


and each answered promptly to its 
eo was 80 down-hearted about be- 


er. 


Sambo would run away from home and 


go to see Ma nie so often, that one day Fan- 


nie said te her: — 
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stay 
of excite- | out.’’ but I loved Sambo so much.”’ 


cents would 
ly in the | down upon her. 
as if to be | heart to see those slow tears 


fifty cents to 
make Sambo her own, all her own little 


instead. She would 
it 


have Sambo. I'll give | you won't cry any more. 


i gi 
you’ ve me 
lf a doll 

home.’ 


was 00 delighted that she ran home 


i 


a 


ou 
putting out her hand 


tellin 


g, and then dra 


proper 
Mam 


‘Mamie, 
ment told her masnma how fity ¢ 


d say yes or no 


ve Sambo than the 


about 


patient till mamma 


bys med ay La mh 
little kitchen I've been thinking of gettin 
1 “Should 
uch to have you have both, dear, 


the ‘There, litile 


we 


= monet Conke & alive, and I can 


** smoothin 


eee Se ae ans Se 4 


excitea | I should want,”’ de 
lap. 


ays, and | teach this little fellow 
and almost 
is my own 
eager 
Sam- 


g. while the | hand was crue 


the same alw 
4 


”* she exclaimed, in 


am glad you have | balls.’’ 
liow. Here is your 
‘Sam 


aT Sambo, 


ttle fe 


fast as she could, Mamie 


mamma, dear!"’ 


horereerm 
glad, 


squeeze and love him. I can 
own.”’ 


heiom tstche and 
oy Ay = and where's 
now?’ 


take 


b, 


i: 
ESA 
re ieee 


fog. all m 


Here, Fann 


haste “her's 


ug him, and 
erring cope 
a MR. 2. 


hgh tm may, for you own him 
and I'm going to have a beautiful doll 
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and 
before be | and drowned himself and his sorrows to- | came up to her and said:— 


what he was doing he wes staring 


with 


one enies > 
the shape of 


head and crept | ing deprived of his pet pla 


and trembling 
two little round black eyes, 


his first glimpse of humanity ip 


two litt 


BES 
rE 


Bat they would not open fora 
and he was beginning to think this 
ings gently touched his 


dark, black world, and to wonder what he There was no more 
had come into it for, when one day, as the 


ueer noises entered his smal) cars 
made them sting with curiosity, he felt his | little boy 


elids tingle and tremble, and when the | and 


ey Bh 
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down his back, the tinglin 


sont th 


ey 


Eoglish girls, Fannie 
had 


whose voices 


queer sounds this wondering wee dog had | him w y 


been the 
taken such liberties 
light of 


Be pad y Re 
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way, and 


* that 
es blinked at them in a friendly 


en retired under their lids, play- 


that the children looked harmless, | immediately, and between 
ing “‘hide and seek’’ with the world, until 
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Kiba Aer hands had been the | buy m 
became used to the subdued 
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ee her alone? Poor little thing, she looked so| “Why, what’ fe that doing here?” said y 
_ wet miserable, and something about her | she ‘It announcement your cou 
ens" Be Tene seta and eps “7. : ! Frank = it 
“Yes, yes was titel 
Twilight shadows deeper grow, hands in painful thought. mine! I see it all now—he bas me 
They touch Wore mantie oer the valley,’ ‘Why can’t I ever forget her? Poor | faleetohim! Oh, m~ poor Prank ! be has 8 dy Ly 
and bid the pilgrim soul totacry, little frail, false heart, why can’t I let her been suffering, too! be at meee (ee quarter of s pint of itnseed ofi,make them 
For draws nigh. got ther hwy mt hee haunt me whet fo thas welten underuenth in his own fetner. Havin previowsly mtx y A 
See ane ae as I | handwriting. - r, with 
shadows lurking everywhere. ; to know it, but pale ~ prey. A tol the wixtere | thon reb ft with « tof ey eloth 
some bring sorrow ‘ looking ? Reproachin ! ne This time Shakspeare’s lines — though unttl a brilliant polieh is vroduced. 
Some tbe moary sot will rest how much I loved youl How happy we tly altered : ; on Curnass C —The Oviness mean 
£2 GE Gm Se might have been to-day had you only been Wert thou but constant thou wert pertest— wixtare of any metals wi thev can obtatn. 
gwoot twilight opal the nig He arose with an impatient gesture, as of Fills thee with faults! it has" bean sees wer they ‘ae 
Stealing gently votnebearh, | one who, by an effort of will, puts vain re-| “Ob. Frank |” cried the beppy, ter and lead tn cow considerable quan tens ww 
Loa love draws nigh. “How to recover the ? That's waa T need i seme And Frank never oem ~ 
They murmur words heard long ago, the t question. was in | met her. Don't you see, how the} Marzm Parzn—An Anstrian journal 
As then, the deepest feelings show ; it; the finder is welcome to that; the mistake has occurred ? it have | Sates ¢ mode of 
pee og ed yy Ay and are what I want, and—her por- a ree but for that betng carried owt 
Of HOPS: "Regret draws nigh. trait. Yes—there’s no use in denying it to | shower of rain! Look at the letter, mamma. | cre# Of the tuvention only ie 
fei? 7 a ~~ I am fool to care for that. | I must find his address now.’ oveny Soames at 
ni 
Yabroken darkness gross tae sist, ae pm ares e papers. Oonfound that ima and, happily for be eoncigovanty 
Tho pligutes com OT Oe e e e e e Next . little mail Free from the 
Long ney ee come Scams | pe Fr eamEnG ® note came by mon to straw 
Phila., Aug. 26, '79. ‘Three weeks mamma? Three weeks “9 u ot en eeBorat o 
—- —— opamp ry Why. what could have ist ia y ee en Se read on the t 
A Shower of Rain. my oe nent tose steange~t | ane w desires to restore your pocket. | [nstaby.weee 
. Mrs. Thornton gazed anxiously on the book, w she found. Sickness has pre- Onan Omatne, 
BY 8. U. W. on which it lay. call at your earliest convenience, and in- cable which 
“You got badly drenched and chilled, my | Wire for Mrs. ton. tvatlable The wire was 
OWN came the rain in a pelting, mer- we ey mA r - — ae cree. ie of Sites 
|) “nese aminiaturelakehad | 72¢ Weak voice out clear ont mang ‘An odd coincidence’’ thought he. | recording instruments 
breadth, and three or four inches site | REF a crimson suddenly | world, ot course,” and he set off to reclaim | converting the 
shores on every side were mud—black, slip- | “¥ed her cheeks. * q. Sopieeaun Gs 
wen “O [remember it all now. Please reach | A lady {n deep mourning received him; | Copies can be made to « 
~~ me my desk.!’’ he dextna. too com plicated 
& wonder 


It was am to see the hurrying peo- 
ple Aronchod. chilled, uncomfortable, impa- 
tieritto be home come to a dead stop at 
one crossing and hesitate? with faces expres- 
sive of disgust ahd diemay. 

What chance had Ethel Thornton's poor 


little w feet, so small, so miserably clad, 
in such a slough as this 
She glanced around gly. 


unTtn 0 tas of callin aentel ates 
] n a pair of strong arms, 

and dry over the mud and mire, and S 
down on the other side, while her rescuer, 
raising his dripping hat, with a pleasant 
bow and smile, passed quickly on his way. 

She stood where he had her as if 
turned to stone, following his fast r- 
ing figure with her dark eyes; her hands 
were clasped convulsively, the color was 
Sning in her cheeks under her wet black 
veil. 

“it was Frank !’’ she . "It was 
Frank himeelf, and hé held me in his arms 
and never knew me.”’ 

A quick sob burst from her lips. O hard, 
hard tate! to meet thus—so close—and part 
without a word ! 

Her lover—her promised husband of one 
"Jen teen her fect aves against 

ust then some- 
thing hard. 

She stooped and picked it up—a large 
pocketbook. 

“Prank’s !’’ she said, quietly and hope- 
leasly; then she wiped it tenderly with her 
handkerchief, pressed it to her lips, and 
slipped it into her bosom. 

As she did this, she threw. her veil aside, 
~ the tears and rain together nearly blinded 

er. 

I doubt if Frank would have recognized 
her, —- if he had seen her —— ne peg 
worn and Ww looking, and 80 stained 
the wet black veil r 

_Not much resemblance there to the pretty, 
piquant, blooming girl whose love he had 
sought so eagerly a year ago; not much in 
her appearance just now to tempt any man 
to woo her. 

So thought Mrs Benton, the landlady, as 
she let her in, and stared aghast at her ut- 
terly drenched condition. 

(Had indeed was Ethel to reach the quiet 
of herown room—glad of the cup of tes 
nas maa gave her—glac to lie down and 


She groped blindly to her little desk and 
put the pocketbook away. 
“To morrow,” she to herself— 


to-morrow.” 
Then sinking wearily on her bed, she mur- 
mured : 


stayed at home, to-day—”’ 
The words came faintly, in low, broken 
&88ps8, trom her tf 

he lay without for some time, 
then articulated : 


Her eyes closed, her voice ceased, she fell 
back, burning poor 
child had contracted a serious in that 
merciless shower of 





Then she told her mother her adventure 
in the rain,and drew out of the desk Frank’s 
pocketbook. 

‘Three weeks ago. In all probability he 
has needed it. We must open it, mamma, 
to find his address and send it back to him 
at once.’’ 

Mrs. Thornton looked pityingly at the 
flushed. face and trembling hands. 
~ shook her head doubtfully and sadly, 


naid : 
“You love Frank still, Ethel-—now don’t 


ut 
ee w Seam but the poor pale face 
was hidden —_ the pillow with a great sob, 
and a little hand stole intothe mother’s, 
pleadingly. 

Mrs. Thornton caressed the hand and put 
it to her lips. 

“If he were worthy, dear, I should sav 
nothing, but he abandoned you, Ethel. O 
child, where is your pride? You are hop 
ing against hope, my daughter. It would 
be cruel in me to you? Mr. 
Merrifield could have found you had he 
wished; our address was left for all who 
might inquire for it. He has not even writ 
ten to you since your fortune was lost. I 
remember well that his last letter arrived 
just as we were going to your cousin Ethel’s 
wedding—that was just a week before our 
tronble came.”’ 

Ethel made no reply. 

Her face was hidden again, and sobs shook 
her slender form. Mrs. Thornton contin. 
ued : 


‘‘Would that you had never seen Frank 
Merrifield! He forsook you in poverty, 
and even when the far greater sorrow of your 
poor father's death came upon us, he gave 
us not one sympathizing word! O Ethel, 
think no more of him, but rather try to re- 
ward the true and devoted love that has 

roved so truea triend to us. Dr. Jones 
has been like® son to me through all your 
sickness. Surely in time to come you will 
get over this infatuation for one #0 unwor-. 
thy, and reward a devoted love as it de- 


serves. 

Ethel looked up wearily. 

*I don’t love Dr. Jones, mamma, though 
I esteem him, and am grateful;oh! very 

tetul for all his goodness to us both. But 

shall never love any man but Frank ! 
Some day I will tell the doctor so,and then— 
if he chooses to accept esteem and grati 
tude—I will, for your sake, mamme——"’ 

She stopped, and quite broke down in a 
storm of sobs and tears. 

Her mother soothed her,and presently she 
becarae calmer. 

‘Don’t let us talk of it any more,”’ said 


she. — **Let us find his address, and 
send him his pocketbook.”’ 

So they opened it and examined its con- 
tents. 

Notes, bills, memoranda, receipts, a con- 
siderable amount of money, but no ad- 


At last in an inner pocket thev found a let- 

ter, and ese ——_ Ethel took it 
; it was own 

~ mamma, look nye Poy Ba 

‘strembling fingers clutc 4 

joe - padeconenere that was fluttering to the 


ground. 
“Q, what is this ?’’ 
Bending their heads together they read 
the ing notice : 
‘Married —On June 4th,at Grace Churc, 
Henry Rollins, Esq., to Miss Ethel Thorn- 
Immediately after the ceremony the 
couple started on s bridal tour.’ 
ae Tharnton looked up in bewilderment. 


‘ 





angry. 
he was perfectly ne 

“— thought you would have reco 
the name,” she said, quietly, ‘though our 
circumstances have made a change of resi- 
dence necessary, It was Ethel whom you 
carried across the street; she has been ill 
since then, or——"’ 

He interrupted her in surprise : 

“Ethel fll! Ethel whom I carried !”’ 
Thea more and more bewildered ; 
‘IT thought that Mrs. Rollins was abroad. I 
understood ——"’ 

“Mrs. Rollins? Oh, certainly! Mrs. 
Rollins is my niece. I was not aware you 
were acquainted with her. It was of my 
daughter Ethel I was —e 

Frank started to bis excitedly. 

‘*Your daughter Ethel ! What does this 
mean? I heard that she was married. Oh, 
madam. have pity on me—have I been de- 
ceived? You know of our love and our 
engagement. Are there two Eihels, and 
ean mine be still true ?”’ 

A cry answered himi—a cry from the next 
room. 

Mrs. Thornton flung open the door. 

“Go to her,’’ she whispered. 

The next instant Ethel was clasped in her 
lover's arms. 

Who shall describe that meeting ? 

Suffice it that they were as happy as they 
had lately been miserable; all misunder- 
standings were cleared away, and love and 
confidence returved. 

*‘And as soon as you are strong and well 
a we will be married, my darling,’’ said 

rank. 

‘Thank God for the storm !'’ cried Ethel, 
earnestly. ‘An God bless the dear muddy 
crossing! Ob, Frank, it seems to me that 
—under Heaven's mercy—we owe all our 
happiness to that shower of rain !’’ 





The Prince Imperial! is not hay it appears, 
finally buried. The coffin lies in a tempo 
rary chapel to view, surrounded 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor, whi 
the lad wore when alive, and by numerous 
crosses, wreaths, etc., given by the Queen 
and Royal Princes on the day of tne fu- 
neral. Ladies daily bring wreaths and 
heap them up outside the grille behind 
which the aemains lie. The odd part of 
the matter to an American is that the whole 
aftair—coffin, crowns, crosses and all—ijs 
exhibited tothe public, from three to five 
daily, at a charge of a shilling per heau; 
children halt price: 


J. W. Riley, the Indiana poet, is a youth 
of twenty seven years, and lives pear 
Greenfield, where he was born. His father 
tried to make a house—painter out of him, 
mh to the woods and be to send 

of verse to newspa has at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Longfellow and 
Ik Marvel, both of whom have written en- 
couraging letters. Hehas written ‘‘Tom 
Johnson's Suit’’ and any number of frag- 
mentary pieces. 


The Crown Prince of Germany is not so 
ee pt is mainly 
» like ancestor Frederick the 
Great, he never can restrain from sneering 


at the fools with wbom he is brought in con- 
tact. The Crown Princess, trom the 

























trees cannot be too frequently was Ero 

this means o/4 dead bark, which 7. a nid. 

ing place to many noxious insects, will be re- 

moved, as well as moss and tungi which absorb 

a and consequently hasten the decay of 
ree. 


Manox in Pics. —Mange in pigs can be 
cured by applications of whale and sul- 
phur, well rubbed into the affected parts with 
& corn cob; the skin, being tiickened needs 
ones rough to break up the dry flakes 
with which it is covered. Give half an ounce 
oF eatgone te he sene Gatly Sase week or ten 

ys. 

Puncaasinoe Suerr. -In purchasing 
it is judicious to select those that have > 
fed on soil inferior to that to which they are 
designated ; and the best svm of a heal. 
thy condition are redness the gums and 
skin at the brisket, whiteness and evenness of 
the teeth, firmness of the wool, sweetness of 
breath, and coolness of the feet. 


Ace —The editor of the 


method for discovering the age of a horse: 
“After the horse is nine years old a wrinkle 
comes in the lid at the upper corner of the 
lower lid, and every year he has 
one well defined wrinkle for eve year over 
nine. If a horse has three nkies he is 
twelve,and soon. It Bas never fatied.” 


Womax anp FLowens.—If there is any 
one thing more beautifal than another in a 
garden of flowers, that thing ts a beautiful 
girl. Physically, there can be nothing better 
or daughters, and, indeed, for some wives, 
than to ‘6 sole charge of a smal! flower gar- 
den. The benefits derived from early > 
stirring the soil, breathing pure morning . 
are freshness and giow of chee, and bright- 
ness Of eye, cheertulnsses of temper, vigor of 
tem per, vigor of mind, aad purity of heart. 


Par Garpen.—Every resident of village, 
suburb, or country througbout the land who 
owns or Oecupies from a rod square to an acre 
of mother earth should havea garden. Noth- 
ing affords greater pleasure tothe members of 
the family than the cultivation and dai) 
sight of flowers, while the ing of 
fruits and vegetabies add their comfort 
and health. Evenif gardening is not profit 
abie, in a money point of view, it pays ely 
in healthand pieasure—both very im t 
items. 

IMPROVEMENT IN VEGETABLES. — Vegeta- 
bles have been more tmproved in their quali- 
tles and appearance by careful cultivation 
than —, persons are aware. Celery, so 

le to most tes, is a modification of 
a plant the taste of which 1s so acrid and bitter 
that ft cannot be eaten. Our caulifiowers and 
cabbages, which weigh many aye FH 
largely develo cole warts that grow on 
the seashore, ahd do not weigh more than half 
an ounce each. Beets and carrots - 
inally little more than hard, stringy roots; 


while the potato was at first no than a 
walnut. Turnips and carrots are thought to 
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BOTH SIDER. 


EMOVE every thing disagreeable from 
sight before the hushand and father of 
the family returns to his home at 
night,”’ is the recommendation of one of 
those immortal books of advice to the fe- 
male sex, of which old bachelors and old 
maids, let us charitably hope, are the au- 
thors, Nobody else, surely, could be so la- 
meatably ignorant of the mutual obligations 
of a married couple to make home bright. 
Nobody else could so persistently ignore the 
husband's equally binding obligations to 
‘*keep everything disagreeable,’’ including 
too often, alas ! his own moods and manner, 
trom the wife whose untiring efforts are so 
seldom duly appreciated. Men see results, 
but are blameworthy for their chronic blind- 
ness to the million and one petty harassing 
details, necessary to produce these pleasing 
results of neatners and order. Taking it as 
® matter of course they forget to bestow oc- 
camonally the kindly appreciative word, 
which would be such ample solace for the 
day's labor. It would task an angel's pow- 
ers to carry out successfully the rules for 
wives laid down in books like the one from 
which we have above quoted; or, at least, it 
is quite useless to attempt it until husbands 
themselves are very different from the ma- 
jority of thosé' we meet in our travels. We 
believe in laying down no rule of conduct 
for the wife which will not apply equally io 
the husband. 

WHaTevenr you do, have system about it. 
Tt ia the greatest labor.saving machine in 
the world, aud the cheapest, but it is not the 
easiest governed. It requires reason and 
management to control and exercise it. 
Yet, wherever it has been introduced, this 
great labor-saving machine has been a suc- 
cess, demonstrating to the world that it has 
saved its operater unnecessary manual la- 
bor, a multitude of perplexities, kept his 
work-shop in order, and enabled him to 
perform correctly more by far than in its 
absence would have been possible. It has 
many & time kept its possessor from exas- 
perating entanglements ; it has saved bim 
time, trouble, and kept his business recti- 
fied while others have been confused Sys. 
tem! It has ever been a victor in war, it 
is the powerful sceptre that the true states. 
mar and the political economist sway in 
government, and it has been, and stil) is, 
the commonest stepping-stone to individual 
fortune. Have system in your manage 
ment, and you will find eventually it will 
outweigh the phymcal forces of energy 
without it. 


Tux true hospitality of home is never 
loudly demonstrative. It never overwhelms 
you with its greeting, though you have not 
a doubt of its perfect sincerity. You are 
not disturbed by the creaking of the domes- 
the machinery, suddenly impelled at un- 
speed for your accommodation. 
Quietly it does ite work, that it may put 
you in peaceable possession of its results. 
He is not the true host, she is not the best 


—— 








* | much attention to the matter, expresses the 


hostess, who is ever going to and fro with 
harried action, flurried manner, and unnat 
ural seal, which implies forced effort to ef- 
fect a hospitable appearance, but rather one 
who takes your coming with quiet dignity 
and nolecless painstaking, yet is very atten- 
tive all the while; who maxes you, in 6 
word, “at home.’’ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A Battimone druggist, who has given 





belief that Bright’s disease of the kidneys 
is due to the immoderate use of ice water. 
It’ is said that Americans use 90 per cent. 
more ice in their drink than any other peo- 
ple, and that there are 75 per cent. more 
cases of Bright’sMisease here in proportion 
to the population than there are in any other 
country. 


Tus Freneh have been trying with some 
success the plan of towing canal boats by 
locomotives A railway is laid down on the 
tow-path about three feet from the side of 
the canal, and on this are run small loco- 
motives of four or five tons, according to 
the weight to be pulled. One man ‘suffices 
to manage the locomotive. The cable used 
is about 325 feet long. The advantages of 
the plan were fully demonstrated. 


On y a few years ago England was ridi- 
culing the precautions taken on the Czar's 
journey to Livadia , now we hear of the 
Queen’s trains not only being preceded by 
the usus) pilot-engine, but as being hand- 
signalled throughout the journey, the thick- 
ets near the line being searched, and every 
hedge and cutting carefully scanned by the 
officials; and this is in consequence of 
anonymous letters received at the Home 
Office. 


THREE ascents of Mont Blanc have been 
made this season. The first was by a young 
American, Dr. Bryant, of Boston, who, 
with three of the guides, returned to Cha 

mounix, and was hospitably entertained at 
dinner at the Pension de l'Union. The vil- 
lagers celebrated what was to them the most 
important event of the year by firing a 
salute in the market-p!ace, and by exhibit. 
ing at night very respectable showing of 
fireworks. 


Tux story goes in London, on what claims 
to be authority, that Mrs. Lantry, one of the 
professional beauties about whom so much 
has been said and written within a year or 
two, derives much, if not most, of ber per- 
sonal expenses, from a large commission 
from the sale of her photographs. Some of 
her admirers and friends justify this because 
her husband, being really poor, cannot pur- 
chase the finery necessary to her continual 
appearance in fashionable society. 


Five packages of cinchona seeds were re- 
ceived at the University of Cahfornia from 
Madras several months ago, and planted in 
the propagating house. Severa) hundred 
plants of the different varieties are now 
growing, and, as soon as the trees are suffi- 
ciently advanced they will be distributed to 
various sections of the State where the cli- 
mate gives promise of successful cultivation 
for trial by several persons. It is hoped that 
California may become a producer of qui- 
nine. 


Homesicxness is known to sometimes 
assume the form of a mental disease. An 
English paper states that among the re- 
cruits sent to the garrison at Montelimart 
was @ youth named Marchise, from Corezzo, 
who, from the time of his location, did 
not cease to weep and lament for his coun- 
try home, day and night. One day, instead 
ot returning to the barracks at the evening 
call, he betook himself to the railway, 
placed his neck on the rails, and was killed 
by the next train. 

Tune is in Livonia a man who may be- 
come an object of as much interest to the 
scientific world as was the Frenchman in 
Canada years ago, who by a gunshot wound 
laid open his stomach to inspection, and 
lived for years, letting physicians observe 
the process of digestion. The Livonia man 
one day last week was kicked in the fore 
head by « horse which he tried to make 
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seen palpitating. The wounded man is ex: 
pected to recover. 


TuEne are many indications that large 
amounts of European capital will seek in- 
vestment in thie country. The low rates of 
ingerest which have prevailed in Europe for 
some time past show that there is a surplus 
of capital which cannot be profitably em-. 
ployed. The overdone mamufacturing of 
that part of the world gives but little hope 
of improved profits. The undeveloped re- 
sources of our continent afford a wide scope 


for productive enterprises. . 


THE experiment.has been made of sowing 
oats and wheat together with a view to ob- 
tain a winter covering for the wheat. The 
seed, in the proportion of one part of oats 
to two partsof wheat, was sown in the fall, 
and the oats sprang up quickly, and was 
killed by the early frosts, the stalks and 
leaves lying on the ground all winter, keep- 
ing the snow from blowing away, and pre. 
venting the sun from thawing the frozen 
ground. In the spring the dead oats made 
a good top dressing for the growing wheat. 


An asylum for aged domesticated ani- 
mals has just been opened by an inhabitant 
of Gonesse,“in France. It already contains 
a cow thirty-five years of age, a pig aged 
twenty-five, and an eighteen-year-old goat. 
The senior member of this happy family is, 
however, a mule. He is forty years of age. 
Next comes a sparrow, whose summers num- 
ber thirty-one; twenty-eight years of life 
have been granted to a goldfinch, ands 
guinea fowl and s goose have respectively 
reached the ages of twelve and thirty seven 
years. 

Tur German Gazette gives some curious 
intimate details of the efforts made by Ie- 
mail Pasha to save his throne. Two days 
before his deposition, while the English Con 
sul was pressing him to abdicate, he offered 
him heaps of gold, and engaged to assume 
the entire debt and discharge it from his own 
resources if he were allowed to remain. 
Then seeing that his appeals were in vain 
he sent to his harem for fifteen of his most 
beautiful slaves, and when they arrived, 
decked with diamonds, he said, ‘‘These are 
my favorites; the jewels they wear are 
worth #8 000,000; they are all yours if you 
will only leave me a little longer in peace.’’ 


PROBABLY the first instance of stopping a 
runaway by telephone occurred in New Ha- 
ven, Monday. A pair of horses started from 
some place in the upper part of town and 
tore down State street, evidently heading 
for their owner’s packing house on Long 
Wharf. The driver, who was off his wagon 
on business, ran into a store near by and 
telephoned to Long Whart to look out for 
the runaways. When the horses reached 
the wharf a cordon of men were stretched 
across the street to prevent the animals from 
going down to the water, and the result was 
that the horses were turned into the packing 
house yard, where it was found they had 
sustained no injury. 


Tuk following figure for a cotillion won 
the prize oftered by the London Truth: A 
handkerchief is tucked under a gentleman's 
collar behind, leaving one corner hanging 
over the coat. Upon the musicians striking 
up & polka, that gentleman dances halt way 
round the room with his partner; the other 
couple then starts after them, the object 
being for the pursuing party to get suffi- 
ciently near the advance couple as to ena- 
ble the pursuing gentlemen to draw the 
handkerchief from the possessor, neither of 
the ladies being allowed to assist their part- 
nersinany way. This figure always af- 
tords great amusement to lookers-on, as well 
as to the performers, and is graceful 
when danced quietly and aha 


Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, is responsible for 
the following note on the relation between 
morals and what people eat and drink : 
“The nervousness and peevishness of our 
times are chiefly attributable to tea and 
coffee;the digestive organs of confirmed cof- 
fee-drinkers are in a state of chronic de- 
rangement, which reacts upon the brain, 
producing fretful and lachrymose moods. 
Fine ladies addicted to strong coffee have 
a characteristic temper, which I might de- 
scribe as a mania for acting the persecuted” 


* 





jamp 8 fence, and a wound inflicted in his 
forehead through which the brain may be 





fat diet subjugate the mors] man, unles 
their influence be counteracted by vicless 
exercise. 


ConTRASTED with the enormous ironclads 
of the Old World navies are the new gun.’ 
boats of China. They are practically only 
floating gun carriages, but are =a 
armed with guns that are more efficient thaa 
the thirty-eight ton gun which is the boag 
of the British navy. The Ohinese gunboats 
have been named after the letters of 
Greek alphabet, and eight have been 
structed. Their magazines 
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enders, with a double set of screws, and 
rudders at bow and stern. 


Tux state of affairs in Russia is not only 
continuously, but increasingly bad. Incen- 
darism seems to be the order of the day, and 


who for the most part are generally only 
suspected persons. Three weeks ago the 


palace of Kremlin at Moscow was set os 
fire in broad daylight, a wooden staircase 
having been saturated with petroleum. The 
flames were extinguished in five hours, but 
the damage is considerable. Red flags were 
displayed on the church towers, the tocsin 
was sounded and the whole population 
rushed to the rescue, but the palace, which 
is probably the richest in the world, and the 
pride of Muscovites in general, was only 
saved by great exertion. The Minister of 
the Interior has reported that there were 
3501 fires in June, and estimates the los 
from damage to property at over 12,000,000 
roubles, which amounts to nearly $9 000,- 
000 It is lamentable that the social condi- 
tion of Russia under a sovereign of ack- 
nowledged liberal principles, should be so 
debased as at present. The soothing system 
in which humanity and patriotigm are com- 
bined, might advantageously be applied. 

A GRAND ball recently given at that ultrs 
fashionable resort, Newport, must have bees 
a phantasmal scene never equalled. Con- 
nected with the house a mammoth pavilion 
was arranged. This was divided into two 
apartments, the first being a perfect Japan- 
ese parlor, the ground being covered with 
Turkish rugs. The tent was lined with 
Turkey red, with Japanese panels and pic- 
tures. This led into the other spartment, 
which was seventy-five feet in diameter, and 
which was floored over for the occasios. 
This apartment represented sunset. (suse 
of every hue was brought into use, and it 
was trimmed with gilt to match. In the 
south end, where the orchestra was located, 
was a bridge of real ice, and between the 
cakes strings of smilax at: Sean 
gether with seagulls and other birds, 
seen. A calcium light at intervals threw 
its varied rays upon the smoking ice, pre 
senting a magnificent spectacle. This part 
ment was used for dancing. The scene s# 
midnight was one of great briliancy. Nearly 
four hundred of the leading summer rest: 
dents of the place were present. The flors! 
display was one of the finest seen for yeut™ 
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BY 6. D. 

—— ¢ 
Woen is mown and bends the grain 
pefore the sickie’s keen 
When cbritly econ the wain 


when bleating lambkins seek the fold 
pee from the farm-yard barks the 
When rusts the sunset’s wealth of 
and flelds are drenched in river fog, 
While fits the bat in the village streets 
This unseen, magical voice wie 
A mournfal chant ‘mid the ing dew — 
Cuckoo! Cuckoor 


when stars are brightest in the skv 

and low the spectral crescent swims, 

When from the woodland comes a cry 

And o’er the marsh the owlet skims, 

While all the lite of the glad day sleeps, 

A ghostly wa r his 1 — 

Riterly weeping the long night through— 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


Beneath the sun my spirit sings 

Like you, oh, bird! a measure gay, rd 

But through the night, on leaden wings, 

It weeps o'er hopes long laid away ; 

And hearing thee sobbing thy sad retrain, 

My heart cries out with a sudden pain, 

For the dead past wakss, as I list to you— 
Cuckoo! Cackoo! 


An Attachment. 


BY M. B, D. 











CHAPTER I. 


WENTY months agoI was a bachelor; 
was, I say, forI have since from 
that condition, and can now appreciate 
the five irony which designates it ‘‘sin- 

gle blessedness,”* though at one time I had 

a profouad conviction that the term was 

very appropriate. 

Asa whole, I should say that our family 
was decidedly predis to matrimony. 
Atthe period I s of my brothers, of 
whom I had three, were all married, and 
surrounded by hos to fortune; my two 
sisters, who lived with me, were. indeed 
single, but both were engaged, and their 
nuptials within a few moathsof being cele- 
brated. ; 

For myself, [was not atall touched by 
these elements of matrimonial infection, nor 
in the least wistful of changing my condi- 
tion. I had a notion that a bachelor’s free- 
dom was so delightful and unequalled, that 
it was not wise to abandon it for the domes- 
ticities of life; and ifI sometimes involun- 
tarily looked forward to that period of more 
advanced age when the heart rather pants 
for the sympathy of home affection, than 
seeks further pleasure in variety, I consoled 
myself with the thought that I might at 
least count on the society and worship of 
the numberless nephews and n who 
were rising up, and likely to rise up, around 
me. 

These, then, were my views, and I had 
hoped to be permitted quietly to act on 
them, by remaining single It was a fist- 
tering, but very delusive unction, for I had 
reckoned, as the has it, without my 
host. It wasthe boast of Falstaff, that he 
was not merely witty in himself, but the 
cause of the wit that was in other men; and 
I discovered that my sisters so far emulated 
this twofold attribute, that they were not 
only matrimonially on their own 
account, but were resolved to make me, too, 
& convert to their principles. In a word, 
theyhad made up their minds I was to 
marry, and they told me so plainly. 

I shall not readily for, the surprise it 
gave me when I heard this announcement 
first made to me as weall sat around the 
fireone evening. ‘Yes, Arthur,” said my 
oldest sister, whose name was Marian; 


‘Lucy and I have talked it over, and are of 


opinion, all things considered, that it is best 


or you to m Sag 

: “Oh! talked 41 over, have you?’’ said I; 
“well, [admire your coolness. Of course 
it never occurred ta you toinguire whether 
it might be agreeable to myself?” 

Don’t be ironical,”’ resumed Marian; 
T’m sure L andI were influenced oy 
nee idea than the desire of your happi- 


¢ Thanks, unbounded thanks,” said I, 
for your disinterested kindness. Pray, 
may I ask what you put upon me? 
I'm entitled. am I not, to a market ? 
'm—well, I won’t say ae eo but de- 
cidedly good-looking; have capti man- 
ners, of course, and a fortune. Clearly 
I'm entitled to equivalents in all these 
respects; at least I may venture to think 
~ yrs does my considerate sister 

“You will never get anyone whom I 
ink good enough hor you,” replied Ma- 


This kind speech, I conf rather baf- 
fled me. I wasin no mood for farther bad. 
gresions the ee ee would it have been 

80 1 merely . “Marian, I appre- 
conti are for me; but the fact it,T shall 
happy indesgee” | Cam mY hoppy. —very 

Yes,” in , in whom the 
th very t_Predominate , “and that is 
why we are Am Fag * inant - 





You are very happy now, no doubt, 
emma cee vith you, ian 


are are 
the more poignant from ha to be borne 
alone, Lucy wound u ~— 
of the subject, that woman's love 
was to man what Hero’s lamp was to 


di sh 
—— ining light to guide and 


Whether it was the prose or the poetic 
side of the argument that brought me over, 


i 
i 
i 


like; and whereis there one to be found ? 
We had talked till midnight; so it was 

impossible to go further into the subject 

then, and Marian merely said, as she and 

a rose to retire, that this, .‘‘m 

safely be left to them,”’ and then, 

me, they said good-night,and retired to their 


room. 

“Safely left to them!’’ I exclaimed to 
myself, as soon as they had left the room, 
and wondered whether the expression 
could have been seriously meant. They 
had ht me to their view of matrimony, 
and did they wish to choose a wife for me 
as well? No, no, I thought, this was 
tuo kind of them. and I resolved that I 
would not be led like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter.” 





CHAPTER II. 


HERE was never a happier home, I am 
sure, than was ours at Olayton Lodge. 
From my sisters, who were several 
years younger than myself, I had hard. 

ly ever been separated a day since their 
final return from bosrding-school some five 
ears before. As the only unmarried 
ther, they had always clung to me with 
liar effection, and the th of m 
and mother, who died within a. wee 
of each other, about six months after my 
sister's return from school, seemed to bind 
us together still more closely. 
I have said that my sisters were both en- 
. The conversation I have detailed 
place in March. and Marian was to be 
married late in the August following to an 
old schoolfellow of my own, and at that 
time a doctor in practice in an adjacent 
town. Lucy, again, was engaged to the 
cerate of our and their nuptials were 
fixed for October. In spite of the pleasantry 
with which [ always referred to the im- 
pending double marriage, it did, I confess, 
occasion me frequent sadness to contem- 
plate our separation; and the same — 
I well knew, oppressed them also, and 
much to do with the eager desire they had 
had manifested to see me marrie‘4. 

When we returned from London it was 
the middle of April, and that and the two 
following months passed over without any- 
thing of interest to mark them. With Jul 
came active preparations for Marian's wed- 
one. | and ane also comeing meee. 
It been a long en t 
rian’s principal brifesmsid should be Fanny 
Loxdale, an old fellowship of hers and 
Lucy's. Fanny Loxdale I had rever seen, 
for she lived in a part of the country very 
distant from ours, but she was a very fre- 
quent correspondent of Marian and Lucy's, 
who were most devoted to her, and as they 
generally showed me her lettere—there 
were occasional ones, though, which they 
kept back and declined to show me—end 
mischieviously persisted in omnding all sorts 
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‘No, that isn’t it, you 
plied; and yetshe didn’t look as if the ana- 
swer were disagreeabie, to her or in the least 

correct. 


‘Well. then,’’ said 1, 
for I protest I haven't the slightest 


should go out to them 
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more 80 

ont 

wee Be pane, ae es 

survey position as 
permitted, she 

her home iat 

father’s sister—who 

town, and it was here 

beginniag of the July I 

you think ?’’ said 

a letter in her 

had just left tor 


fiatterer,”’ she re 


‘tell me what it 


should be extinguished, Fanny 
;and her letter now 
was to say that she had made up her mind 


I was asked what [ thought of this reso 
lution, and I candidly replied that I disan- 
proved of it altogether. Marian fully agreed 
with me in condemning the step, and so did 
Lucy, when we told her; but she at the same 
time praised Fanny's devotion, and said 
that, under the circumstances, it was won- 
derful; and Mserian, I observed, endorsed 


k. 

‘Why wonderful?” Igasked. ‘I don’t 
think it at all wonderful. I disapprove 
of the step, but at the same time I think it 
very natural that she should desire to 


‘But, Arthur dear,” Lucy wenton (and 
when her replies began witha ‘‘but’’I a)- 
became apprehensive of being beaten, ) 
‘tyou are not aware. ‘nor were we, till re- 
cently, that Fanny has formed an attach- 
ment. which it will cost her a good deal to 


‘‘An attachment!"’I exclaimed. ‘‘Why. 
Lauever heard of thin. What is it?’’ and I 
prepared myself to be enlightened thereon 


information, however, was not 
vouchsafed, for Marian merely said, with a 
meaning look at Lucy, ‘‘It is quite true that 
an attachment of tLe 
kind, but that is almost all we know ofit 
ourselves, and it it too delicate a subject to 
question her upon.”’ 

There was nothing more said then, but 
next morning at breakfast Marian told me 
that she and Lucy had talked the matter of 
Fanny's letter over, and had made up their 
was notto leave home. 
They were going to write to her that day, 
and invite her to spend the ipterva)] with us 
Marian’s wedding, 
and I was asked ifI approved the pro- 


“By all means,’’ said I. ‘‘I’m sure we 
shall all like her very much.”’ 

‘Moreover,’’ added Marian, ‘‘she has 

ned her old spirits, I see,and you 
her the most agreeable of compan- 


I repeated how delighted I should be to 
see her, and the subject dropped. But it 
did occur to me every now and then during 
the day, when thinking on the resolve my 
had announced, and especially as I 
also remembered the conversation on that 
March evening. that they were perhaps 4 
little too prone to ‘‘talk things over,’’ and 
decide momentous {questions for other peo 
And then I thought of the romantic 
attachment, and wondered what could be 
its history. A person with an attach ment Is 
always so interesting. 


CHAPTER Iii 


HE invitation to Fanny Loxdale was 
duly forwarded, and in the course of 
two or three posts there camea letter 
cordially accepting it. and finally. s 
day or two afterwards—I think it was the 
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‘*Then so is Fanny herself,’’ 
‘for we could only 
know.’’ 


“I fancy the romance is subsiding though, '’ 


‘‘ubslding, is it?’ sald I; ‘then is the 
cavalier, whoever he may be, discovered 
be unworthy f"’ 
“Not at all,” 
worthier the more 
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t, atallevents. But you will promise me 
one thing, won’t you ?’’ 
ae said I. 
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quest is more reasonable. 
— thing only; but that most 
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"* continued Lucy, 
the moment of the greatest familiarit 
ful banter, shall you hint to 
I have told you.”’ 
“Never, I pledge 
‘but she must get over 
her mind to love another. Do you think 
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‘‘Never, Iam sure,”’ replied 

ee night.’’ 

was ng wo the question 
seriously, but refrainoh. Seriously, did I 
Why sot Wh any 
y? How could it aflect me, whether 
she loved again or not? Butit is easier 
to put a question than to answer it. 
On the whole I thought it best to be play. 


“Bhe isa woman, Lucy,’’’ said I, ‘‘and 
therefore it is her prerogative 


~~ 
. 


thority of Shakspeare, 
your sex, ‘O, Heaven, were 
stant he were perfect!’—you know the 


wa she isa woman, Lacy,’’ I contin- 


“Not ‘therefore to be wooed,’ though— 
that is, by another.’’ 












‘I meant that it was changing toa more 
practical affection, that was all;’’ and just 
as Lucy had so ssid, Fanny and Marian en- 
tered the room. 

To meal] this was a m ot mysteries. 
If Fanny Loxdale had only sighed now and 

sometimes looked melancholy, I could 
have understood her; but she never looked 
merrier and 
became thelife and 
all. And then, as I saw this, I 
ult ber unhappy atiachment—for | 
ded it must beu —end 
more than human 
then of the resolution never to 
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How little able the strongest 
to be a stoic under the influence of 
a woman's charms! What should I have 
gaid if any one had asked me before I saw 
Loxdale what! thought of love at 
t? Shouldn't I have derided it, 
talked ofthe abeolute necessity of a long 
at d fon, aod all that sort of 
gt is just the kind of wisdom we 
have in theory, but so few of usin prac 
It is 80 easy to hold firm to a princi- 
when there is no near; and to be 
Pgical when one is arguing from ideal pre. 
But, alas! love may oome in an un- 
moment, and upset the philosophy 


Fanny Loxdale, and the pxsesion 
day by > Agr such a feeling often -will 
when felt to be hopeless. Had I 
told that her affections were al. 
fixed and that we never could trans- 
to another? What right had I 
eheratall? But I did Jove her, 
to tell her so, only there was the 
lure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


T had come to within three days of Ma. 
rian’s wedding, and on the fourth day— 
so it was then arranged—Fanny was to 
leave us; but it so ees that on this 

third day before the wedding we were left 
her for some hours, and Fanny 
was beguiling the time by playing and sing 
ing for me. They were arch sprightly 
words she used to sing, nay, I had never 
heard her give a very tender song, and this 
was = ofthe mystery that hung round 
her, but on this day she suddenly paused in 
the midst of a very lively air—the words of ‘ 
which made rather light of love—and asked 
if she might give me asong with more 
feeling in it, and which was perhaps truer 
to Nature. 

Was the truth about to be confirmed, 
then? Had the almost supernatural! power 
of concealment given way, and was she 
compelled at last to find relief for her sup- 


i 


thought so, and dreaded the worst, but 
would not do to betray myself, so I said I 
Would prefer such a song. And, then, throw- 
ing the deepest feeling into it, she sang 
one. 
I felt now that what Lucy had said was 
that a love, and I dared not 
myself to any further confirma. 
eo I didn’t ask her to sing again,-but 

to converse. 

*You are toleave us very soon, then?’ 

I sald to her. ‘‘We shall miss you 


“Will you?’ said she. ‘I fear I've 
been a very noisy, and troublesome visi. 


very happy.”’ I 
; the house will not be like itself with- 


true, 
trust 
tion, 


R 


‘You have made us all 


E 


out . 

it wes = on my tongue to say, ‘‘I wish 
you be here always,’’ but I checked 
myself, and said something more guarded. 
It was that I hoped she had been happy as 


eaid she had been entirely so; and 
to the ‘“‘pleasures of me. 
‘her visit would furnish to support 
her im the future, otherwise she though: she 
would be inconsolable at leaving us. ~- 


! 
7 
: 


further. 

“You must think of us very often,’’ I 
said; ‘and you may be sure of a reciprocity 
of remembranco.’’ 


| pene af "| a = that ey ra 
cap think one way, a 
ety | A tenderly, deeply. my ea 
you will From the first saw you 
you have twined yourself round my heart, 
and unless you will Jove me in return, there 
i A dark, dart Forgre befove me; I can 
never be happy o.”’ 

‘I'm sorry, wely cocry,! should ever have 
come.*’ 

This was all she said. and she looked at 
me with a pitying glance, and her eyes 
glistened. - 

“But why, my dearest Fanny?” I asked, 
and there was a terrible eagerness in the 
tone 

‘You were always light-hearted before I 
came, were you pot?’’ she said; ‘‘and now 

look so wretched, andI am to blame 
Tor it and 1—I fear I cannot make you joy- 
ous again, that makes it worse.’ 

“Bat you can make meas happy by 4 
word asI am now miserable,’’ said I; 
‘that is in your power. Will you do so? 
Icannot release your hand till you pro- 
mise ’e 

“No, nol’’ she said. ‘‘I fear I cannot 
do what you ask me—pray leave me."’ 

“It you tell me that your heart is 
another's, Fanny, I will, but not till you 
do ” 

Foratime she was silent, perhaps for a 
minute, but it then seemed an @ge to me. 
“No,”’ she said as last, ‘I Jove no other 
one!”’ 

‘Then consent to make me happy,” 
said I, ‘‘and never to leave this house 
which has grown so bright from your pre- 
sence.”’ 

“I cannot make you happy, indeed, ’’ she 


replied. 

“Why ?’’ I asked. 

‘Because [ am not worthy,’’ she re. 
plied. 


“Yes; you are good, better than I am—far 
better,’’ said I ‘But will you consent to 
love me, and [ will be yours devoiedly to 
the end.’’ 

There was another pause, terrible in its 
suspense as the first, and then, looking 
at me through smiles and tears—love’s 
blessed rainbow of promise—she said, ‘‘I 
will.”’ 

The struggle was over now, and we 
could talk calmly. She made me repeat it 
once or twice that I had loved her at first 
sight. 

*‘My darling. I did,’’ said I. ‘‘It is not 
the highest compliment to a woman so to 
fallin love with Ber, for she may have 
many latent attractions, far better worth 
loving her for than those which appear on 
the surface, and this, darling. was so in 
your case So I’ve gone on loving you 
more and more at every fresh sight since— 
will shat do?’’ 

She blushed, and said it would. I saw 
there was something else she wished to 
say, but she hesitated, and I had to reas 
sure ber. And then she did tell me; told 
me that Marian ard Lucy had so written of 
me for six years,ascribing to me every good 
quality, that atlast she had got to loving 
me ardently, though she had never seen 
me, and that when she did see me, the 
feeling was confirmed. 

‘This, then, was the attachment, and I 
had been the object of it! The mysterious 
conversations were now al! explained. How 
little I had —— - the truth when she was 
testing me so terribly. Was the ignorance 
bliss to me? No, it was torment. Yet it 
might have been folly to be wise. The joy 
was 80 much better when it came—was so 
great I cannot tell it. 

Marian's rig | came off on the third 
day, and then we induced Fannv to stay 
with us till Lucy s should come off also. It 
was somewhere about the middle of October 
when this little fairy bestowed her hand on 
the curate, and the same day saw Fanny 
Loxdale leave Clayton Lodge. But by the 
time spring had come again, and the foliage 
and flowers around had re-bloomed, she 
had returned for good and a}!, having in 
the meantime, once more sari ‘I will'’ but 
on this occasion in the presence of a clergy. 
man and a bridal party. 





A Dienryrep Coacaman —The coach. 
men of wealthy Europeans are made so 
much of by their employers as to become 
oftentimes the masters of their masters. A 
ridiculous story is told in Paris of a Russian 
nobleman who esteemed himself fortunate 
in obtaining an excellent English coachman. 
He accompanied his master in his journeys 
and was treated with great kindness and 
liberality by his employer On one occa 
sion a lady friend dined at the Count's. He 
had promised to send her home. At ten 
o'clock she called for the carriage The 
coachman could not be found. Accordingly 
& groom was ordered to take his place. The 
next day the coachman came in to see his 
master and offer his resignation. The lat- 
ter, who had said not a word to his servant 
about his absence when wanted the previous 
evening, was surprised and asked the 
reason ‘Yours is an excellent place and 
you are aa excellent master, but I can never 
mount the box again. I don’t drive after a 
groum!"' And he persisted in his determi- 
nation, in spite of all the efforts of the Count 
to appease his indignation. 
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A Wet Day. 


BY A. L. 5. 


T was a hopelessly wet day, and s 
of young people, staying at & Tiree 
in the country, us . 
ly bored as they stood about in the hall 
after luncheon. 

Frank Egerton, the eldest son of the hose, 
turned from a window in disgust. 

‘What can we do?’ he asked, in an ex- 
aggerated tone of despair. ‘Miss Brook, 
what must you think of our climate? 

“Can't we rise superior to weather, and 
strike outa new idea?” interrupted Miss 
Egerton. 

eT have thought of something for to. 
night.” heanswered. ‘There’sa dance at 
the Dunstone Asylum. An invitation came 
for us some days ago.’’ Various exclama- 
tions of horror broke from the young ladies 
as he continued: ‘‘We can dance with each 
other if we don’t like the inmates. You will 
com??"’ he added, in a lower voice, turning 
to Miss Brook. . 

She hesitated. ° 

“I don't know. I never did such a thing 
betore.”’ 

“You will probably dance with much 
saner people than you have done else 
where, and I believe they havea capital 
fldor.”’ 

‘It seems so sad,’’ she said. ‘‘And must 
we dance with the patients ?”’ 

‘Not unless you like; but I believe num- 
bers of them seem quite sane, and that vou 
would never find out any difference. The 
one I know isa poor fellow who was at 
school with me, who fancies he’s the Em- 
peror of China, aad has the wildest ideas 
on the subject—quite incorrect for the char 
acter; but if he is humored he is managed 
with pertect ease.”’ 

‘‘What is his real name, if it is not wrong 
to ask ?”’ 

“Btapylton. I know noting of his fam 
ily, or how he went off his head. In fact I 
have not seen him for years; but the doctor 
told me about him, finding I used to know 
him, and of this new fancy of his.’’ 

Mrs. Egerton crossing the hall at this 
moment was my seized upon by her 
son, rather reluctantly consented to the 
plan, and a few hours later fennd them en 
aay the ball-room atthe Dunstone Asy- 
um, 
Violet felt horribly frightened at first, but 
a waltz with Frank Egerton restored her 
courage, and she looked round her with in- 
terest. 
“Do you see that poor man,”’ Frank 
asked her, in a low voice, ‘just coming to 
wards us with the doctor? I suppose they 
could not get him to come sooner; ‘but how 
— sad he looks! What cruelty to bring 
im » 
He was a tall striking looking man. and 
Violet continued to watch him, when Frank 
left her to dance with some one else. While 
the doctor moved on he remained standing, 
halfconcealed by acurtain. watching the 
dancers with a look of agony. 

He seemed 8° miserably out of place, 
Violet felt full of pity, and wondered if 
she dare be pee tohim. He caught her eye 
and smiled, such a sad pitiful smile that all 
her fear vanished. 

‘**You are alone?"’ she said. 

‘“*Yes,"’ he answered; adding sudden! 
‘‘My poor child, do you want me to dan 
with you?”’ 

Nothing was further from Violet’s 
on but she was afraid of annoying 

m. 

“As you wish,’’ she said; ‘but tell me 
first who you are,’’ hoping from his an- 
— to find some guide for her future con- 

uct. 

“My name is Stapylton,”’he answered 
gently. 

‘The Emperor of Chinal!’ she exclaimed 
iavoluntarily, andthen feared what might 
happen; but he only said: 

“AmI? Justas you please. Will you 

sit down here till the next square begins? I 

never waltz ”’ 

. ae 7 ey to be thankful for,” 

thonght Violet, as she obedient] 

offered chair. —_— 
« * ec ” * 

Mr. Huntera neighbor of the E 

who never failed 00 vials these Guna kad 

returned home with some friends the day 

before, and at breskfast announced his at 

tention of going, as usual, to the dance at 

a I Dunstone Asylum. 

e was surprised when one of his 
started at the name, and eagerly anritit 
was x ear. eyes 
**Ten miles; but why do 
am. Siapyiion B, we you want to 

“I'll tell you afterwards,’’ was the an. 
swer; and as soon as they were alone he 
told him a younger brother uf his had had 
sunstroke in India, which, in addition to 
out of hia mind, and that he wag een, nm 

, t 
as 2 ’ ee. a 
ajor Stapylton entered the 
that evening with Mr. Hunter, but ci 
— till the doctor could come to him. 


afraid 
jes trouble,” the doctor tid; “T have 








Baraum, the showman, is 69 years old. 





you.”’ ; 
Ee ee ey 
**You see I should not -_ 


instant to night; but do 
ari dne te re 
fu 80 
stays to the end.”’ ~ 


abeent for & 
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room. 
“Nothing painful, Iassure you! 
any of them speak to you, pay a A 


looked towards them: ; 
‘Do you see that girl? She is one of ogy 
= waite” Major Stapylton ssked, 
se naw Or 
——s which ee a 
he doctor was called 
and as Major Stapy! roy 
Violet, —— 
ent forwardhess reg eae bn 
hile th slightest doubt thew 
w e on the subject 
my ns she spoke to him as ba 
of Ca never having heard 
brother's imperial delusion. “ 
They sat toge 
silence, till Violet, 
rowing more and 
oe to suit ber conversation to him, said; 
‘Is it long since you were in Chinar” _ 
“T never was there in my life!’ was the 
ened as he added confusedly, ‘‘at Le 
mean—TI don't know.’’ And he thought in 
1! I forgot I was the Chiness 
ow on earth can I keep up the 
character ?’’ 


Violet hurriedly went on: 
“Of course. understand. I suppose 
knew Dr. Smith before, and are paying 
ima visit?’’ 

Major Stapylton shuddered. 

‘*What! e thinks I ama fellow. 
tient, then! However, poor Charles 
she can talk sensibly; and he 
changed the conversation by 
she had read one of the books of the day. 
4 delight found her Emperor capable of 
and delight foun mperor * 
rational conversation. She had seldom en- 
joyedoneso much. She was very 
and had not yet got over her shyness 
strangers, but why need she be shy withs 
poor lunatic? So, with the subject of pleas- 
ing him, she talked without hesitation of 
her favorite pursuits and books, . and an- 
swered personal questions without taking 


mi 
: 


. 


turn, ‘‘Poor 


— 


33 


ink 


7 offence. 
ajor Stapylton, on his side, delighted 
with the tresh young touched by her 


openness, and profoundly sorry for her aw- 
ful misfortune, tried from mingled kindness 
and curiosity to encourage her almost un- 
conscious revelations of character. 
‘‘Have you beex here long?’’ he at last 
ventured to ask 
‘‘About an hour, I think,’’ she answered, 
not understanding. 
‘*In the ball-room; but 1 mean how long 
have you been at Dunstone?’ F 
“O; what shall I do! he thinks I am mad 
too!’ she thought; but ner look of terror 
warned Major Stapylton he was on danger- 
ous ground. i 
“I beg your pardon,”’ he said, ‘‘I had no 
rent to ack. _ je mene of — visit to 
taly.’”’ plunging into mutual Roman 
recollections, they were again delighted 
with the rational way in which each com 
versed. 
One of the gentlemen of the 
party now Tame and asked Violet to 
explaining that he could not find her before, 
and adding in a low voice: 
4 “wil you come, or do you prefer staying 
ere ” 
“I would rather stay here, thanks; but 
please ask Mrs. Egerton’it she minds. 
‘Certainly; but I should think in this 
case it was all right;’’ and he went off to 


—— Miss Brook was y happy 
king toa very good- g. lunatic. 

Mrs. Egerton, not kno what was the 
usual etiquette at lunatic asylums, left ber 
undisturbed, and she and or Dia 4 
had another hour of delightful talk; , 


Frank secured a seat in the carriage OP 
pore Soe and began to reproach ber 
r the way in which she spent her eve 

g. 

“Tam if it was wrong,’’ she answer 
ed simply; “but poor man scemed 
enjoy talking tome, and 3 tit be is 
be cruel to go away. Do "pid me 
your friend, the Stapylton you 
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such strong praise, added, 
“of conrse Ionly say so because he is 
mad. Do you ,he thought I was mad 
aleo!”’ 


his brother; and was afterwards assured by 
Dr. Smith that he felt certain of his speedy 
and complete recovery. 

Then Major Stapylton rather awkwardly 

his inquiries about the young lady or 
the night before. ‘‘One of your worst cases, 
you said.’’ ’ 

“© yes,"" he answered. ‘So you talked 
toher? She is very ill this morning, poor 
thing. and I think cannot live long.”’ 

Major Stapylton felt it impossible to make 
any request to see her, or even to ask more 
questions about her, only venturing to say, 
‘She seemed in the most pertect health last 

ht.”’ ° 

“Excitement does a deal in some 
cases; but I feel sure she will not live through 
Manor Biay ton pation and sed 

or Stapylton’s preoccu . 
ness on his return soon attracted Mr. Hun- 
ter’s attention, and he expressed his fear his 
brother must be worse. 

‘No, no; much better; sure to be all right 
soon, Smith said. The fact Hanter, { 
can't get that girl out of my I told you 
of last night. So young and intelligent, and 
Ishould have thought so well; and I hear 
now that she cannot live through the win. 
ter.”’ 

Violet Brook dressed for dinner with very 

reoccupied thoughts, and the profoundest 

difference to Mr. Hunter and his friends. 
Major Stapylton entered the drawing-room 
decidedly cross and, ha been intro- 
ducedto Mrs. E ed round thé 
room, and instantly caught sight of Violet, 
standing at a little distance and looking at 
him with intense surprise. 

— sprang towa her and seized her 


“You here!’’ he exclaimed. 
Violet, terrified. gave a slight ory of 
ti and Frank Egerton moved téwards 
er. 
“O, Mr. Egerton,’’ she cri *4t is your 
friend the Hawene?” a . 
‘What is she doing here?’ asked Major 
wage tien, bewildered, and dropping her 
pd. 


“Mr. Hunter,’’ Frank called out, as Vio- 
_ clung ha _ for tection, ‘‘what is 

e meaning of this? have you brought 
this madman here ?”’ . . m 

“My friend Major Stapylton? What on 
earth do you mean, Frank ?”’ 
Major Stapylton eagerly add Mr. 

: “Ghe is the girl. told you of; one 

of Dr. Smith's worst cases! Why have they 
brought her here ?’’ 

“Miss Brook mad!” Frank exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘My mother took her to that 


dance last — 

“And I or Stapylton!’’ answered 
Mr. Hunter, g into a roar of laugh- 
ver. as he perceived the double mistake. 

All, even the two victims, were obliged to 
join in the laughter, and a more hilarious 
party had never before entered Mrs. Eger- 


( assigned Major Stapylton 
to Violet; and he thought nee! more penny 
ing, if possible, than before, as they offered 
mutual apo and she oxolainad how 
she had mis him for his brother, and 
eovery her joy at the hope of his speedy 
‘ Their conversation was continued after 

inner, til] an impromptu dance was started. 


In ® pause of the figure he drew her aside. 
_ Cannot help it,” he said, “even if you 
me mad Ours is no ordinary 


In confused, but quite satisfactory, words 
she confessed . t 
beli more than he had ventured to 





‘| from his toil 


IN MEMORIAN. 


BY CLARA WEST Jowzs. 
——— 


he slum bered 
Into his 


On the still breast.— 
Peacefully tolded o’er the elart young and 


brave, 
That yesterday little did dream of the grave. 
Golded hair shadi 
The ei brow’ 


peaceful ° 
Snowy lids veiling, 
In the enuen sleon — > ehened 
eep have 
To awaken in Heaven to the ned tide and 


.  Oyeiameat aoeen 
2 -' "7 
Birds os . wildwood ! your clear notes 
Over the lowly, the star-daisied mound. 


His Heart’s Wish. 


BY J. L. 8. 











Brant Mathews and his pretty sweet- 
heart, Hester Grayson. 
They were not quitealone, for a girl, 
startlingly like Hester, but her junior by 
three years, y yards @ limb of a huge old 


‘¥= stood together in the orchard— 


oak not many away, softly singing. 
‘It’s no use Brant,”’ Hester said, in re- 
sponse to her lover's pleadin “No use in 
wasting both our lives on a fond dream that 
never can become reality. No, no—give 
me back my’ promise—our marriage can 


‘It can—it shall! ’ tried Brant, earnestly. 
**Do you love me, Hester?’ ' 

“Yes, Ido. If you were betier off I'd 
marry Ps and be a happy woman. But 
that will never be. I love you, but I hate 
poverty. I must better myself when I mar- 
ry. Why shouldn't I? You all tell me I 
am handsome Even your brother John 
tells me that. By the bye, I thought you 
were # sure that he would be our friend?’ 

‘‘He tells me he said all he could, but 
father will not hear of it. What of that? 
He finds no fault with you but your pover- 
ty, and when [ am no longer dependent 
upon him, but my own master, able to sup- 
port my wife, he will welcome you as a 
daughter. Oh, what are three years—save 
for the pain of parting—to love like ours?’’ 

So in the end she promised to wait tor 
him, truly and faithfully, through three 

and then, when he should claim her, 
me his wife. 

Meantime the musical murmur from the 
tree had ceased, though quite unnoticed by 
the lovers, and as Hester gave the promise 
a graceful, girlish form swung itself down 
from its leafy nest, and suddenly placed it- 
self betore them. 

Brant held out held out his hand to her. 

TI had forgetten you, May,”’ said he, 
“Well, you can witness our engagement.”’ 

‘I shall witness nothing so foolish and 
false,’’ she said, sternly. Then turning to 


4 her sister, ‘‘Why do you promise what you 


will never perform? Hester will never wait 
for you three years, Brant. You must be 
med believe it!’’ 

And with that she left them. Hester 
looked after her with a smile. 

‘Silly girl, and you are her hero,” she 
said, pouting a little “I am not good 
enough for you in her eyes.’’ 

He clasped her to his heart. 

‘‘And you will be true, my darling, 
through three years—faithful and patient for 


m er” 
Hester renewed her promises, and so they 
were hetrothed. 
= 


. 

One year went slowly x Brant’s let- 
ters, bright enough in the beginning, grew 
sadder and less hopeful as the months rolled 
on. 
He had gone weet and obtained a position 
in San Francisco, but he began to realise 
that his modest savings wouid not suffice to 
attain the object of his hopes. 

John Mathews was beside her when she 
received that letter; he was often with her 
now, lavishing upon her the most flattering 
attentions. is own brother’s rival. That 


thought had repulsed her for awhile, but 


not for long. 

Here wa asuitor, rich, while Brant was 
poor; present, while Brant was abeent; 
waiting and ready for her acceptance, while 
Brant might never be ready. z 

‘T’ll wait at any rate another year, she 
said to herself at last. ‘One more year.” 

The ‘‘one more year’’ passed by. Brant’s 
letters, growing more and more hopeless 
and discouraging, at last ceased altogether, 
and then Hester became John Mathews 


_ far away in the gold fields of 
California, Brant, patient, silent, sad, toil- 
ing night and day with heavy heart and 
weary frame, struck his spade against an 
enormous nD of gold, and arose up 
fortunate possessor of 


He would not wait to write—what need? 
—to one whose ay ae pega aad 
doubted, measuring it by . 

He set sail, looking shabby enough, to be 





but suddenly a love and rapture 
startled the dreaming and the next 
moment she was c in Brant Mathews’ 
arms. 

In that moment all but the joy of his re 
turn was 

But the 


“Go to John, he will tell you all!” she 
cried, and bursting into tears at the t 
of his coming sorrow, turned and fled ly 
from his sight. 

The brothers stood together face to face. 

**Where is she?’ demanded Brant, bitter. 
ly. ‘‘I desire to see her.”’ 

The other answered— 

‘She is far from well, unfit for such an 
interview. What good can your reproaches 


do new?”’ 

“*"No good. Nevertheless, I desire to see 
once more the woman who was to have been 
my wife. I return to California to morrow, 
and would bid her good-bye before I f°. 
As to her {llness, she was well enough a few 
hours ago in the orchard; and see,”’ point- 
ing to the garden, ‘there she is now. 
With your permission I will join her 
there.’ 

And without waiting for an answer, or 
noticing John’s look of quick surprise, he 
—= out. “a Mt P val 

y saw him com and arose, pale and 
oe She caine her gentle eyes to 
his, timidly, eae 

‘Do not be angry with me, Brant,’’ she 
ss ‘Tam aot changed. I am your sister 
sti — 

He stopped her with a great cry. 

*‘May, my little May, oh, what a blind 
fool 1 have been!"’ 

The memory of the welcome she had given 
him, the affection that had found expression 
in her eyes, nay, even Hester's half con- 
temptuous words of —— ago— 

‘You are her hero, silly girl.’’ 

All these came back to his memory now, 
with a thrill of joy and pride 

All was not lost; the world was not yet 
desolate. Here was a creature, better, no. 
bler, truer than Hester had ever been. 

Long hours they walked and talked to- 
gether, watched from the Louse by Hester's 
and John's anxious eyes 

It was May who pleaded for their pardon, 
and won it. 

He could refuse nothing to her, he told 
her; the one heart that had proved itself 
faithful and true. 

Why May should have crimsoned so at 
those simple words, or why his heart should 
have beat the faster for her rising color, I 
cannot say; but doubtless they understood 
each other very well. 

It seemed so, indeed, as the days and 
weeks rolled on. 
No more talk from Brant of a return to 


the land of gold. : 
‘The fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘I have not been 
quite unsuccessful there. I have gold 


enough, could I but secure a certain jewel 
to set in it. And the jewel have set my 
heart on is—my dear and precious May. 
And he won his heart’s wish. 


——————=—— 
MANNEKs.—I make it » point of morality 
never to find fault with another for his man. 
ners. They may be awkward or graceful, 
blunt or polite, polished or rustic, I care not 
what they are, if the man means wel! and 
acts from honest intentions without eccen- 
tricity or affectation. All men bave not the 
advantage of good society, as it is called, to 
school them in its tantastic rules and cere 
monies; and if there be ‘any standard of 
manners it is founded in reason and good 
sense, and not upon those artificial regula 
tions. Manners, like conversation, should 
be extemporaneous, and rot studied. I al- 
ways suspect a man who meets me with the 
same perpetual smile on his face, the same 


en Se See the same pre 
shake of the hand. Give me the 
hearty—tt may be sough—grip of the hand, 
the careless recognition, and when occasion 





uires, the homely but welcome salutation, 
‘Blow ase you, my old friend!” MB. 


mutton, are reasonahle enough— the 
——- of fuel. But the carne con cuero 
(flesh with the skin) is the great | of 
a South i y- gourmand, which is thus 


rum are served together 
dinner-parties. Tobacco is in universal 
all smoke cigars, but a person is 
pected to accept one from the 
another, as is the case in Mexico 
the mouth of a domestic), where 
ing of such a compliment is a 
fence against friendship and 
but you must accept with 
ledgment the remains of a 
more lips it has touched the 
in the dram—oft with it! a 
wiping your mouth either before 
Should you be induced to wipe 
the glass before drinking, or turn 
ee the light to seek a 
trom humidity, your reputation 
for ever! When a lady selects a gen 
from the company, by beckon or 
him to take her glass and sip 
compliment is then highly enviable; 
be neage her .~ be and sbrivelled 
otry effect of years, or cherry. 
and pouting in the t of summer, 
is a by the well understood laws of 
oon, etiquette, honor, gallantry, love, 
all their little pt. tonpeing bas 
lips upon the precise spot where those w 
sieasl which preceded him, and then 
take off the very last drop in the glass. 
—— a 
Tue Baxx or EncLanp —The Bank of 
England was incorporated in 1649. It cov- 
ers five acres of ground and employs 900 
clerks. There are no windows on the 


dete 
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street; light is admitted open courts; 
no mob could take the bank, fore, with- 
out cannon to batter immense walls. 
The clock in the centre of the bank has 


ay ty gh Large cisterns are 
a court, es in order 
rede Remy HF RK 


Impatience dries the blood sconer thea 








pleasant story has just come from the 
Cape of Gene Home. Bs - Retnett 
as in all the old Dutch im the 
colony, there is, in the centre of the 
a 
their produce at any bonr of the or 
night, may “‘out-epan” the oxen or horses 
from their send the cattle out-to ~ 
the to while they 
bivouac at their wagons, as is the wont of 
SS a SS the 8 o'clock 
morning market An old horse 
belonging to one of these parties had wen- 
aout ta cunoch of Gram and. Seton 
vainly, no doubt, for it was the 
severe drougth tromi which the te 
Wat now recovering. to the great, 
SS oe ee a knot of 
men talking he out one of 
them, and pulled him by the sleeve with his 
possibly bite, repulsed bat as it 
not very roughly done, he returned to the 
charge, with the same hye ge * 4 
demonstrated the ariom that ‘Perseverance 
gains the a sao & 
chosen coat for the time between 
teeth, the owner awoke to the ides that a 
deed of kindness might be required of him; 
80 ing, his hand Spon the horse's neck he 
“All right, fellow; march os!’ 
The horse at once led the way to a 
et the further side of the square, Boms 
colored servants were about the 
spot. One of them, at the of the 
white man, filled a bucket with 
three timed was tbe buckt replenished aad 
emptied before the ‘‘great "was as- 
and then the grateful brute almost 
his thanks to his white friend by rub- 
ee tly against his arm, after 
which he ed off with a of 
relief. A cuory somewhat endleges ie 
ee was told by « friend, whose 
u yee ye | uize in one of the 
western counties, a favorite hunter in a 
loose box in the stable. One warm summer 
day he was ‘‘athirst,” and could get no 
water. He tried to draw the groom's atten- 
tion to the fact, but without success. The 
horse was not to be discouraged; he evi- 
dently gave the matter consideration. The 
thirst was pressing. All at once he remem- 
bered that he had always had « certain 
halter put upon his head when led to the 
water. He knew where it hung. . He 
—~ to unhook it from its peg, and 
it to the groom, who at once, in 
great admiration of the intelligent 
arute, rewarded him in the manner he de. 
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Oar Fours Tek. 
“SIMPLE SIMON.” 








ly say—it was John 
lieve; but this nickname 


bv reason of its cpeccestatantes. He was a 
fair haired lad of twelve, with kind soft 
blue eyes like a girl's, anda half wistful 


smile which his ] fellows thought silly, 
but older le found hada way of its 
own of sppealing to their hearts. he 
was five years old he hada terrible fright, 
had almost robbed him of his wits; 
then, he had been a fine, bright, jolly 
low. He was returning Canada 
father and mother; and then in the 
close to home, there was a colli- 
the ship went down. His father 
mother were drowned,and little Johnny 
picked up, leashed to a plank, bya 
. His mother's brother, Mr. Blake, 
child, and he was tenderly cared 
his aunt, thongh his mind as he grew 
pever strong. The other boys 
him kindly, though with that sort 
blunt, good natured contempt 
show to any they think inferior. 


sett 


i: 


ag 
d 


No one bullied Simple Simon, and he did 
notin the least mind being a butt forall 
their jokes and tricks. He was taken in 


by the most transparent devices, 0 that it 
was hardly worth while to boax him. 
Simon liked everybody more or less, but he 
had two t passions, one was for his 
cousin, Hilda Blake, the other for one of 
the head boys of the school, Reginald—or,as 
he was called, Rex—Pemberton by name. 
This was a tall handsome lad of fourteen, a 
spollt child of rich parents and with all the 
fauits that over indulgence at home pro- 
duces. He was clever, but terribly idle; 
generous, but selfish, conéeited. extrava- 
gant, aad passionate Why Simon wor. 
shipped him I cannot say, except for the 
fascination of his dark handsome face, bis 
strength. and his cleverness, which seemed 
wondertul to the backward boy; but wor- 
ship him hedid. Simon was his slave, his 
humble admirer, and moat faithful fo'lower. 
Rex found him very useful—he did all 
his errands, blacked his boots, fetched and 
carried for him, and asked for nothing in re- 
turn but « careless word of half praise. 

The master of Grayton was very soft 
hearted, and he hated resor‘ing to extreme 
measures when al) milder ones failed He 

seldom employed corporal punish. 
ment, and it was always thought to be an 
awful affair when any one had to under 
it It wasa dis , considered indelible 
by some of the boys. And Rex Pemberton, 
though he did everything to deserve punish- 
ment, was the proudest boy in the school 

Simple Simon had been suffering from 
an attack of bronchitis and was weak and 
poorly. He was keptio Mrs. Blake's part 
of the house, and was nursed and petted by 
Hilda and her mother, so that he was out 
of the way of hearing much of school doings. 
When vague rumors reached him however, 
that his hero, Rex was one day to be flogged 
for some very marked infraction ofthe 
achool rules Johnny started up from cfi 
the sofa with a burning f{ace,and eyes large, 
with a look almost of terror, and putting 
Hildaaway, who was sitting by him, be 
rashed off, panting for breath, straight into 
the schoolroom, straight upto Mr. Blake, 
and caught bis hands. 

“Why, what is the matter? How wild 
you look. You arer'’t fit to be here, 
aw his uncle said, concerned at his 


Johnny tried to speak, gasped out some. 
thing, Leeper ber Rex, who sat dark and 


gloomy at his desk, clung to his uncle, and 
po A sob out, “Oh, please, please, 
on't!"’ 


**remberton, I suppose the boy has heard 
about your going on,"’ Mr. Blaze said, 
oe “get him to go away with you — 
schoo: 


is over-—but come back imme- 
diately.”’ + 

Rex took Johnny’s arm and 4d him 

off, stillim sullen silence, in too bittera 


ep ye Lh Appa not 
q resist Jonny's piteous appeal and 
lamentations. ; 


“Oh, Rex! I can't have flogged!"’ he 
said, in heartrending ——_ 

Reginald laughed a hard laugh. ‘‘It isn't 
till to morrow, Simon, don’t you bother 
about it. I ehen't be.”’ 

*Sban't ? Oh, I’m so _ 

“No, . not It Olid Blake need 
not think I'd stand it. I shall hook it, Si 


“Hook it?’ : 

**Yes; don’t you know what that means? 
Well, I'm not going to tell youany more. 
you are so soft, you would let it out. Now 


in and keep yourself youn 
fouft,”” Rex went on, Beno woes tat 
wondering what Rex meant about ‘ ‘hooking 
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it.”’ ip the night fe enibenty webs we 6 
start—he was considered enough to go 
back to his own bedroom, which was shared 


” two other North and Enderby,two 
talking, as Johnny lay, he North 
nay — 

‘He started an hour ago_he's on the way 
to town now.” 

BO will hesleep? Will he walk all 
night ?”’ 


‘He sald he meant to get as far as the 
‘Railway Inn’ at Loxley, and stop there 
till six, and then goto the city by the 
train. e 

Jobnny lay quite still and took this in. 
His love for Rex sharpened his wits, and he 
understood it all. Reginald had run away. 
and it ‘would be his ruin’’ What could 
he do? That was his first thought. And 
then he made up his mind. He would get 
up and walk tothe ‘Railway Inn;’’ it 
wasasix mile walkin the dark, and his 
strength was not much to boast of after his 
illness, but he must be able to there be- 
fore the train left Loxley, and he would 

rsuade Rex to come home with 

im, and beg Mr. Blake's pardon. So he 

up dressed himself and left the house 
t was early ng, and a chilly, misty 
night. He walked on unsteadily enough, 
sometimes 4: sometimes lagging, in 
nome new fear. but never stopping, or tura- 
ing back towards the safe, comfortable 
house, the warm bed, and the sense of 
friends about him. 

While Simple Simon, as Rex always 
nicknamed him, with a sort of good-humored 
scorn, was bearing these torturing fears, Rex 
himself was lying asleep ina little bed at 
the ‘Railway Inn. He dreampt of various 
things for the boy wasmuch excited, and 
finally imagined that Simon was sitting on 
the bed sobbing. Suddenly he was awak- 
ened by a voice outside, and looking out 
discovered Simon at the door. 

Reginald hurried on some clothes, and in 
another minute the door was unbolted, and 

Johnny, wet tothe skin, gasping for 
toe fellinto his arms. Neither spoke, 
but Rex half carried, half dragged the drip 
ping bundle up staire iato his bedroom, and 
then he broke out, ‘‘Oh, Simon! what made 
you come ? it will kill you!’’ 

“I was obliged,’’ Johnny panted out 
“Oh Rex, come home! come home! only 
say you will!’’ Rex was hastily stsipping 
oft the wet clothes—for the time all bis sel 
fishness was gone; he thought of nothin 
but the noble little fellow who had riske 
eo much for loveof one who had slighted 
and despised him. He saw that he was ut. 
terly exhausted, and he feared for the conse 
quence with a terror he dared not dwell 
upon. Hedid not speak nor rest til] he had 
him in his own bed. ‘‘Rex, how good you 
are! but you will come home ?”’ 

‘Yes, Johnny, I will, tor your sake.”’ 

In the early morning, Mr. Blake was 
roused by a knocking at his door. ‘‘Who 
is it?’’ he called out. 

“It is, Pemberton, sir. I must speak to you 
directly "’ 

Mr. Blake hastily put on some clothes 
and wentout. ‘‘What is it, femberton? 
whst can be the matter?’ 

‘Tran away lastnight,”’ sir,’ Reginald 
began, too much in earnest to show any of 
his old stubborn pride. 

‘Ran away!” 

**Yes—bat Johnny found out I was gone, 
and he wanted tostop me. He walked to 
Loxley last night, and found me at the Inn. 
He was wet through, and dreadtully tired. 
He is very ill now, sir, and I came over in 
the landlord’s carriage to fetch you. He 
said, please, that Mra. Mra Blakeand Hilda 
were to come.”’ 

‘‘Pemberton, is this all true?’’ asked Mr. 
Blake. 

‘Qaite true, Mr. Blake; I don’t kiow what 
to do, I amso miserable! It's all my tauli— 
I'll do anything you please—»h, if Johnny 
dies!’’ And the wet: for the first time for 
years, burst intoa violent fit of crying 

Bewildered as he was, Johnny's uncle 
lost no time. Very soon, as soon as horses 
could dake them, be, his wife, and Hilda 
were at the Railway Inn. The landlord had 


-already sent for the doctor. 


Johnny was very ill, and in great pain, 
but there was the old sweet smile on his 
lips and in his blue eyes as he saw his 
friends. 

‘I'm 80 glad you've come. "’ he said, reach 
ing out his hand to Hifida. ‘I’m afraid I m 
going to be very bad, uncle. You'll! for 
give Rex, won't vou, tor my sake?’’ 

And his uncle promised. 

For days Johnny strugg'ed between life 
and death, but he did not die. Health and 
strength came slowly back; and when he 
took his place in school again he found to 
~t surprise that he was elevated into 
a hero! 

No one dared to utter the old nickname 
‘Simple Simon,’’ which, indeed, he ceased 
to deserve, and his mind slowly strength- 
ened and developed. 


in many ways, the @ better and 
nobler seif. He had great lesson 
of sacrifice, for the first time, from ‘Simple 
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UonNDUCTED BY ‘“‘WILEINS MiICawsEE.*’ 


Address ali communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solutions and origina! contributions solicited. 





——=_ - 
ANSWERS. 
No, 234. HOLY#TON 8. 
No. 335. CRAMP 
HAGAR 
OVATE 
REEVES 
DRESS 
No, 397. SATIATE 
No, =. P 
PAT 
PHIAL 
PAINTER 
TATTA 
LEA 
RK 
No. 889. ORIGAN, GRAIN, RAIN, RAM, AN. 
No. 30. CICADA 
ISABEL 
CABAULA 
ABANET 
DELETF. 
ALATED 
No, 311. Love's LaABor Won 
No, ™72. D 
BAC 
VENUS 
BEADL*®8 
DANDIPRAT 
CULPRIT 
SERI WN 
SA T 
? 
No. M3. JONATHA. 
No, 4, ACOUTSBATL 
CRINITE 
CIRCLE 8 
UNCOILS 
SILICLe® 
ATELLAN 
LESS EN 8 


No. 345. We may live without poetry, music and art, 
We may live without conscience and live 
without heart. 

We may live without friends and live with- 

books 

Rat civilized men cannot live without cooks. 


No, 44. Cc 
PAD 
PANED 
PORTM™MA 
PARTHEN 
CANTHARI 
DEMERIT 
DAWITE 
NODES 

NED 

8 
No. 347. NUMFERICAT 

My dear Wiikins: - 


° 2aoOSz 


Sz 
2 


The Post by Uncle Sam rushed through, 
Arrives on Saturday by two,” 


They I 6, 3 


-7.1,2 


Myself, its puzzles to subduas. 

The first one makes me «ick and bine, 
The last as mad as any Sionx. 
I atody hard. IT rub my pate, 
T hang myself across ths gate. 

Get up at morn and think till late, 

Thé ‘Dom and Puzz'es both berate 
With anger yell. and scream with hate, 


112, 11, 10, 


Rall! 


I'm truly vexed. and cross, and sore, 
I feel like wading round to gore! 


All caused 


The Puzzies. 


*Somet! mes. 
Lima, Onto. 


No, 348 


by 1 to 12: 9,4 


Is not thisa ‘* 


bore’'? 


TRADDLEA, 


SQUARE ACROSTIC, 


The FIRST perchance may be a blow; 
The NEXT to mimic; this you know: 
The THIRD to put in order, so! 

In PRIMALR, note equality: 

A silly fellow, CENTRALS see; 

To spread. will FINALS ever be. 

And pow my friends, what have we left? 
Why PRIMALS, FINnAaLe will be cleft, 
And PRIMALS CENTRALS FINAL#—they 
Produce the breastworks for a fray. 


Camden, N. J, 


No, #48, 


No, 350, 


LOCKSLRY. 


CROSSWORD. 
In anguish not in grief, 
In robber not in thief, 
In vessel not in a boat, 
In river not in moat, 
In darkness not in day, 
In sonnet not in lay. 
In mother not in wife, 
In hatchet not in knife, 
In rainy not In wet. 
Say. have you found It yet? ° 
**Now this is the position, ** 
He was a learned physician, 
Of very high condition, 
“A many years ago.** 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATE NICKLEBY. 


DOURLE ACROSTIC. 


(Words of 4 letters. ) 
In the Pacific Ocean find my rirstT— 


An Isle; 


The language of the SECOND oft is worse 


vile; 


Than H 
The THIRD a voice in 


And for 


the Last I’m 
Out a style. 


PRIMALS, a fool: FINALS, an ore: 
. Together, a weapon in ‘‘domestic war.’’ 


Baltimore, Md. 


Maup Lrxx. 


———— TET 


No, 961. CEREBRAL STEW. Dal 
One-stxth of an opster, one-foarth of acaif, 
One third of a fox. of a wren justoce-har, = 
One-third of a dog, one-sixth of a linnet, 

Put all in a kettle with seasouing in it ; m 
Then put on the Gre and stew for a day 
And tell me the Pussier your stew mates | pray, 


Mifintown, Pa. " SANCHO Pansy, 
No. 352, DOUBLE ACROSTIC. Me 
(Words of 6 letters. ) av. 


1, A fluid giass. 2 However, 3% Au image. « 4 
river of Spain. & To rave. 

PatmaLs:—A variety of quarts. 

FixAs:—A gom. 

PRIMALS AND FINALS:—A hard stone. 


New York City. Kos, 
No, 358. CHARADE. ‘ 
BY EFFENDI,CZAR DEAN £0. W. L. f 
EFrenri. I saw him at the runer, 
Aboutg0 quench his thirst. 
Cza® Dean. I saw him in a LAST, 
Where blows fell thick and fast 
Oo W.L. I saw bim on the WHOL® 
With broken nose aad poll. 
Czarn Daan I saw him while at Finest; 
in Russi we conversed. 
0. W.L. I saw him take a Last; 
His vessel had no mast. 
ErrEenpD!. I saw him with the WHoLs— 
A pig, a8 biack as coal. 
0. W. L. Isaw him on the Finest, 
In water half immerged. 
ErrEenp!. I saw him in the Last 
As he was marching past. 
Ozar Dean, I saw him ase the WHOLE, 
But salt wont save his soul, 


‘The Widow Lerouge’’ for first solution. 
No. 354. SQUARE. 
i. The First of weeping Jeremiah, 
Succeed the visions of Isaiah. 
2. In Africa and Asia, we * 
At night these animals mint see. 
3. A narrow walk we now will trace 
Tis made outside the rampart’s face. 
4. The power of the rich and strong, 
FouRTH—s them to commit frequent wrong, 
5. In Pittsburgh's tron milis they say, 
The FirTs doth work from day to day. 
6 This an eruption of the skin, 
With broad, smooth spots it does begin. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACcER, 


No, 3%. DOUBLE CROSSWORDS. 
Not in rule but mensaration, 
Not in hold but arrenation, 
Not in fete but celebration, 
Not in goad but instigation , 
Not in word but altercation, 
Not in work but cerebration, 
Not to fall but declination. 
1 have no doubt these lines will be, 
To some young heads a mystery, 
Bat work right on and keep in view 
Coleridge's hero—that’s the cue. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. My Dor. 


No, 356. SQUARE. 
(With kind regards to ‘‘Ef Fed.'') 

1, Bearing marks of constraint inexecution. 2. Im- 
perfect. %. Mandates. 4. Chemical compounds, 5. 
To revive. 6. A beginner. 7. A course of pastry or 
fruits. 

New York City. 


No, 357. 
A luscious fruit that needs no care 
To thrive and ripea anywher; 
A heavy press its capsules . .rst 
And from the juice is made my FIRST 
Mix uy the letters carefully 
And frame a word that properly 
Belongs to you; oft taut, oft loose, 
You could not move without its use, 
Transpose again, fat quadrupeds 
Are now revealed in humble sheds, 
They wallow. in the filthy mire 
And in their eating never tire. 
My SECOND take, behead it twice 
And all that’s pretty, fine and nice, 
That ne’er before was seen or heard 

© Will designate this little word. 
Reverse the last , With feelings loth 
I now discl we a morbid growth 
Which all our natures justly dread, 
It is a tumor of the head. 
Newark, N. J. 


No, 358. DIAGONAL 8QUARE, 

ACROSS:—1. A small cask. 2. Resembling a winged 
seed versel. 3, To produce pytalism. 4. One of a 
order of cirripeds, 5. A white crystaline substance. 
6 The coloring matter of the blood. 7. To steal. 8. 
Relating to an island in the Pacific Ocean. : 

DIAGONALS :—( Down, left to right, commencing at 
lower left.) 1. A lester. 2. A term tm printing. % 
Margin. 4 A town in Spain. &. Ap animal. 6A 
genus of plants, 7. Certain trees. 8. A fossil sbell. 
9. Starch modified by heat. 10. A gorge, 11. In- 
consed, 12. A tree. 13. To occupy a fixed positien. 
15. A letter. 

Hat HAaZAapp. 


WavERLY. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


. Ewony West. 


14. A male nick-name. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETS list of 


nthe P th ths for WEXT BEST list 
ut “The Widow Lerouge."’ for first solution to No. 
SOLVES. 
Cerebrations of August 2nd were solved by G 
O. Possum, Waverly, A. Solver, Odoacer, 
Ann, Goose Qaill, Capt. Cuttle, Percy Vere, 
dies, Hannah B. Gage, Effendi, Theron, Koe, Apolle, 
Alec. Sander, Pettus Moore, Ef Fen. 
ComPLaTs Liste:—Gi! Blas, 0, Possum, Waverly, 
A. Solver. 


EF 


eu wie ee WINNERS. ie 

2. 0. ne “2” New Haven, Conn. 
ACCEPTED CONTRISUEIONS. 

ge Peer ee 

wand ‘Lynn - Diamond. Wille Wiigware Hal 


j 


Sq . Comet-—six Diamonds. ” Tom 
scence and, enti roe ase, Bsr 
merical. 

Bereaft words 1 possi recetved 

NOTI Hereafter all a 

tor this Depe MUST be DEFINED. Lf 708 ~i 
use Greek, Latin ne il, we hope 
must de them. A word to using ALbre- 
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¥ Dor. 


unds, §&. 
astry or 


‘ERLY. 


Weert. 


) winged 
>of a 
bstance. 
teal. 8. 


acing at 
ing. 3% 
ll. GA 
sil shell. 

11, In- 
osi tien. 


LARD. 


~~ 


wee ‘ , en an a ee a. 
Send 12. | Se eae 
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je word is a little 
sa sou! may be dying before our 
yor jack of the comfort @ word may 
witb its 
prise. 


dly look costs nothing at all, 
a s heart may be starving 


glance, 
bo the 1a’s tender fall 
t shall show Ae 


2 
i 
: 


na 
Tihpe belp of & pt 


It 1s easy enougt to bend the «ar 

To catch some tale of sore distress ; 
ror men may be fainting beside us here, 
yor longing to share their weariness. 


These gifts Dot silver Dor a may buy, 


Nor the wealth of the ric of men bestow ; 
pnt the comfort of word, or ear, or eye, 
The poorest may offer wherever he go. 


—— ee 


METALS OF THE ANCIENTS. 





HE ancients bad a knowledge of seven 
metals—viz.: gold, silver, copes. tin, 
iron, lead and merenury (or qu —~y~ 
They wereeach held sacred to some . 


ing deity. Homer bas mentiormed al! these” 


except mercury. Mercury was common in the 
century next before the Christian era. Gold 
is the Sol or sun Of the alchemists, who repre- 
sented it by the circle, the emblem of 

tion. There are drawings of gnid-washings on 
Egyptian tombs as ly as 2,500 years before 
the Christian era, and fine wire was made 
into ornamente—often found on mumm 

the Egyptians 8 500 years . In the eartiest 
days of Greece gold exis in great abun- 


dance, 

Gold coins were first issued in France by 
Clovis, A. D. 489. About the same time as | 
were issued in Spain by the Gothic King. Gol 
occurs in nature in a metallic state, alloyed 
with silver in all proportion up to thirty-cirht 
per cent. and containing sso of cop- 
per, with palladiam and rhodiu The an- 
cient gold mines and Sg streama 
were found in Syria, Arabia, Greece,Italy and 
Spain. It was often found in surface deposits, 
in allnviam and in the beds of rivers—just as 
it was found some years back in Cali i. 
Silver ranked next to gold. and this beautifu 
metal has been known from the earliest ages, 
and has always been highly valued tor its 
rarity, beauty, lustre and inence. It 
was named from the soft | of the moon. 
The richest mines were those ofSpain. It was 
wrought into plates, dishes, drinking cups, 
vases, candelabra, and aiorned the mets 
and shields of warriors. Polished silver mir- 
rors were common at the toilets of Roman 
ladies. The dining beds were often covered 
with plates of silver. Helfiogabalus had beds 
of solid silver; and Pom on the third tri- 
umph introduced beds of gold. Silver was 
first coined on the island of Zina; the Rom- 
ans did not coin silver until B.C. 21. The 
nego’ mass of pure silver ever found weighed 
only eight pounds Troy. 

Copper came into use next after silver and 
before iron. It was called Verus by the an- 
cients who gave it the symbol of that planet. 
Lusage of copper followed the — of stone. 
Homer wrote In the cop age. is famous 
shie'd of Achilles is made of gold, silver and 
copper. arsmall quantity of tin being put in 
to hardenit. The shield is itselfa of the 
artof design, and the working in metals hav- 
ing attained a very high degree of perfection 
among the Greek at a period believed to have 
been B. C. 962. In a mine near Lake Superior 
there was found in 1854 a mass of copper 48 feet 
Jong, 20 feet high and cajculated to contain 150 
10 tons. Brass, which has often been con- 
founded with copper, is merely an alloy made 
by mixing one-third of zinc with two thirds of 
copper. Brass was made by the ancients with- 
out discovering zinc. Iron,the most important 
—— eo wy P use Jong after -—- 

w nown, It wag regarded by t 
ancients as a symbol of war, and received the 
name of Mars, the god of arms. Homer men- 
“ons & mass Of iron as~wne of the prizes of the 
Harte games given by Achilles in honor of 

atrocina : 

In 1837 B. C, the Lacedremonions coined iron 
intomoney. At Babylon the huge sjones of 
the bridges were .eld together by bands of tron 
fixed in pigoe by molten lead. Thucydides 
tells us that the walle of the Piraeus were fixed 
in the same wav. In ye the ston for 
buildine the Pyramids fron was used, Hero- 
ddtus affirms; and fron must have been em- 
ployed in engraving the beautiful ld gems 
which are now so valuable. The Ninevites 
made tools of iron, the ancient Britons made 
epeone and lances of tt.and the Romans during 
their occupation of Britain smelted it to a con- 
siderable extent, Throngh all the nations of 
high antiquity fron is mentioned almost al- 
ways in @ way that shows it to have been & par- 
Ually common but alwayr a highly esteemed 
metal. Only 158 years ago Russta bartered iron 
for an equal weight of coin. 

Lead,a bluts 4 known to the 
Egrntians atan early date, end is mentioned 
by Homer. It was used in Rome in pipes to 
convey water,and fn thin sheets for roofing 
purposes. The powder ae used by the 
Athenian ladies to tint their complexions was 
tneir white lead. Lead owes ite usefulness in 
the metallic state chiefly to its softness and 
fusibility. In ancient times tin was scarce,and 
the cbie supply was from India, Sprin, and 
(he celebrated mines of Cornwall, England. 
ps have been worked uninterruptedly 
rom the earliest historic periods. Tin was 
en by the Egyptians nearly 4,000 years ago. 

ercury was well k“own to the ancients and 
was thén supplied from Spain, where it was 
obtained from cinnabar by a process which ap- 
pears to have been the first crude exemple of 

istillation. The powerof 


i sas a powertul 
icine, and as a developing agent in the daguer- 
ea dan t is also used & extract trom 
it teetenk or rocky matrix. The chemist uses 

n of water for collecting gases, which 
— be absorbed by the latter fiuid. 
Or many ages no addition was made to the 


seven metaiswhich have been briefly described 
in this article. it was not oven y that 
increased 


the ember could be towards 

antimon 
was added to the metal family. It aie. 
pa alentine. It ie tound in 
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re, nO single acid has any effect on 
isvery infusible. It been ned 
money in Russia. _ - 
t is the —- tA certain demons who 
aunt mines, and to manu- 
facture ores which looked rich to the eye 
but were really of little value. Among these 
were su to be the ores of this metal,and 
about the 


BF 
it 


bence its name. It was discovered 
middle of the eighteenth century. It is red- 
-gTay in color, and is of no use in mann. 
factures and the arts,except that beautifal 
peas aad exeon pigments are produced from 


te 
Cronstedt tn 1751. 


largely into use in 
. Our nickel cents con- 
in 88 parte copper and 12 nicke). 
Manganese, made known in 1774, is one of 


ae of whieh won may ~ 
ve, 
it te oo very can be highly polished; 


Arsenic was produced as a metal about 1733. 
It wasa Mea soft, brittle and gg sy pois- 
onous metal of a steel-gray color. It is scat- 
tered in great abundance over the mineral 
kingdom and is sometimes found in the free 
state, but more trequantly combined, chief 
with iron, niekel, etc. It is used in the arts an 
also as & medicine. 

In addition to the above there are at least 
thirty f've metals, most of them discovered 
since 1774. The best known of these are jung- 
sten, 1781, palladium and rhodium,by Dr. Wei. 
laston, who first fused platinum ; potassium, 
sodium, calcium, barium. and strontium, in 
1808, by Sir Humphrev Davy; aluminum, in 
1828. magnesium,in 1829 The very last in date 
is dianium, discovered in 1880. 


Grains of Gold. 





The thought of eternity consoles fcr the 
shortness of life. 


It is almost as difficult to make a man un 
learn his errors as his knowledge. 


Teach children that a true lady may be 
—— in calico quite as frequentiy asin vel- 


Economy in our affairs has the same ef- 
fect upon our fortunes that good breeding has 
on our conversation. 

Have the courage to sneak to a friend in 
&@ seedy coat, even though you are in company 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Teach boys that God is no respecter of rex 
and tbat when He gave the seventh command. 
ment He meant it for them as well as for their 

ters. 

The man who poseesses a passionate and 
revengeful temper is deprived of reason, and 
all that is great and noble in his nature is sup- 
pressed. 

The best application for the improvement 
of the countenance is « mixture of equal parts 
of cheerfulness and good nature. Anoint the 
tace morning, noon and night. 

The brave man is not he who feels no 
fear, tor that werestupid and irrational; but 
he, whose noble soul its fear subdnes, and 
bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 


Good thoughts not put into action are like 

seeds thrown into the fire, or like biow- 

ing out the fame of a candle to let the smoke 

>, ama punish, even as the light iliumin- 
ated. 

As benevolence is the most social of all 
virtues, so it is of the largest extent; for there 
is not any man either so great or so little but 
he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
benefits. 

If we would have powerful minds, we 
must think; if we would have faithful hearts, 
we must love; if we would have strong muscles, 
we must labor. These include all that is vala- 
able in life. 

He who spends his life in accumulating 
knowledge which is never adapted to the 
wants of soctety isa literary miser. His gain- 
ings bear nointerest,and he defrauds mankind 
of their just (ues. 

Have the courage to ‘“‘cut’’ the most 
agreeaole acquaintance you have when you 
are inane that he Jacks principle. “A 
friend sh*uld bear witb a friend's infirmities,” 
but not with his vices. 


A man would do well to carry « pencil in 
bis pocket, and write down all the thoughts of 
the moment Those that come unsonght for 
are commonly the valuable, and should be se- 
cured, because they seldom return. 

Tt is easy to tell when others are flattered, 
but not when we ourselves are; and every 
man and woman will jend firm belief to the 
soft nothings of the very man they believe to 
be an arrant fiatterer when others are in the 
case. 

e last, best fruit which comes to late 
= on, even in the kindiiest soul, is ten- 
erness towards the hard, forbearance to- 
wards the unforbearing, warmth of heart to- 
wards the cold, philanthropy towards the mis- 
"The rs ) hich ‘ta f ] 
. love of display which reeu'ts in vu 
ostentation ey eat of selfishness, of 
a desire to excite the envv of others rather 
than the wish to share benefits with them—an 
effort to appear great, without striving to be 
great in reality. 
Live for something. Do good. 


behind you a monume 


hearts of yos 








_ Nearly all tho pawabrokers of Parris are 
women. : 


Of the 5615 783 members 
cerns ELS S50 momen of the Ober of 


Eight. nine and even ten bridesmaids are 
seen at fashionable English wedding<. 


Shells of Saxony porcelain ured 
tno hababapel anaes ley Poumtn weanee ae 

The boomy of American ladies abroad 
} ~~ lane a theme of foreign correspon: 
Pp aray, & new shade, is almost the 
pow dS eee eombines with myrtle green 


Jane Pie, of Onlumbus, O.. attempted to 
drown herself because she could not get 
enough watermelon to eat. 


One of the newest, and consequently the 
mes Oe le, colors tn stockings is 014 gold 
ann se only in the expensive 


A young girl in Lynn, Mass. has had one 
of ber feet 80 badly poisoned by wearing sol- 
ored stockings that it is said the foot will bave 
to be amputated. 


Women always claim to be anxious to 
baveas good husbands as presibie, and yet we 
never attended a wedding where the bride 
married the best man. 


The latest Parisian novelty in bonnets is 
cut away at the cack. and has several large 
roses placed in the opening. The face trim- 
ming is bunches of smaller roses. 


A dissatisfied Cleveland. O, mother -in- 
Jaw stole the marriage certificate of her new 
daughter in an attempt to get even with ber 
ne away the affections of the mother’s 


A new caprice in evening glove is to 
have them laced in-tead of buttoned. Evelet 
wae oharie aren , sy which adds cou 4 

ngeom w 
to the neatness of the fit. 7 


Mrs. Mackey. wife of the bonanza king, 
hes a sapphire which ones the nronerty of 
a Ruesian prince, and it cost her $150 000. It is 
an inch in diameter. Her nearl necklace cost 
$100 000, and her coral] set $13,000. 


A wicked artist, looking at the portrait of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, in the new vol- 
ume of Mr. Martin’« “Lite of the Prince Con- 
sort.” eays that the Queen's « niainiy 
showrn that she hag just asked, “Why, Albert, 
ome how did you get that grease spot on your 

ar? 


Lace collectors mev find a useful bint in 
the plan used by an Ehg!ish woman, who has 
an leather case, into which five little books are 
fitted, each one devoted toa different of 
lace. The books are very thin, and each 
bit of laceis tacked to a ecrap of paper and 
then gummed to the page. 


At the Kensington School of Needlework 
at London, among other rare things and curi- 
0.8.18 a set of a worked bv the hands 
of the Prircess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth 
and her Jadies for a babv that rever existed— 
the visionary infant of Queen Marv,eelebrated 
+ d ge in the most pathetic passage ot 

s drama. 


+ 
Women are admitted this year for the first 
time to all the examinations and drgrees of 
the University of London without exception. 
on precisely the eame terms as men. At the 
matriculation several weeks ago there were 
nearly &0 candidates altogether, and eleven 
of these were young lad One lady pre- 
sented herself at the examfration for the de. 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. These are the first 
twelve laties who have been simitted to the 
regular examination of any English univer. 
sity. 


“Ain't young ones cnte ?’’ said the fond 
mother as she watched her darlings sporting 
npon the lawn in innocent, gleesome mirth. 
Just then acroquet mallet came ricocheting 
across the ground, and, executing a graceful 
curve, knocke4 «a sixty-two and a half cent 
back comb from her head into infinitesetmal- 
ity. “There,you horrid brats, see what vou'’ve 
done. March intothe house every one of yon!" 
was the peroration of what was originally tn 
tended asa complimentary allusion to juven- 
fle pleasure. 


Enter young husband. who throws bim- 
selfinachatr.and exclaims: “What! tooth- 
ache again, Marnie? I do cal! that harg anon a 
feller! Why, you had toothache when I left 
this morning. And berel have been at the 
Park all day with the jolliest Iot 0’ fellersever 
got together in one drag,and won a lot of 
money, and hadajoliytime,and I did think 
I should find something cheerful and jolly to 4 
greet a feller whenI got home. And there 
you are—toothache again! 1 do cal) it hard 
upon a feller—precious hard !" 


Miss Florence Rodgers. aged 18 years, re 
siding in Smyrna township, Del. has made a 
record which should render her an attractive 
object to youse farmers, not to mention the 
beauty which she possesses. Her father was 
pressed for heln to harvest bis crass, and Fior- 
ence came to his assistance nobly. She bor- 
rowed athree-year-old nag, hitched it toa hay 
rake and started after the mower. She raked 
seventy five acres before the harvest days 
closed and attended to the feeding an: har- 
nessing of the young nag herself. 


It is said a good many ladies who wish to 
dress plainly and neatly, and have been in the 
habit of wearing black. are disturbea hy the 
fact that'what are known as “sale ladies,” shop 
girls and upper servants dress in a style so 
much }ike their own, and are wondering 
whethes they cannot adopt some other color, 
such a« pryne, garnet, brown, navy bine, bot- 
tle green or wine color, and thus avoid the 
danger of being mistaken for persons of the 
working class. It certainly would be a terri- 
bie thing !fa“lady” shonid be mistaken fora 
“person of the working class,” wouldn't it? 


There is a large class of women in Boston 
who must work for their living every day by 
keeping long. irksome hours In shop or store 
or counting honse, and who verv generally 
have others d —— them. oa comes 
a contrast to the working giris of many, per- 
haps most other Cities. Instead of - 
ing their hard-gained earnings for frivolities 
and fripperies of dress,in vain attem to 
imitate the rich, these women almost invari- 
ably use their money make homes 
comfortable and 





. papers and mags whieh t 
a veality of happiness out busi hours, 
cares & and 
triumphs of flashy 
never supply. 











The way of the world—The raflway. ‘ 


colt man ot standing—Aa omnibus conduc 
“Never dispsir,” Is the motto for married 


ts a chicken like « farmer 1!—Beca use 
both tm @ full crop. 
‘Stirring times!’ ae a Gootch lacs sald 
when she was making porridg=. 
How to turn people's heads—Come to a 
concert late in a pair of squeaking boots. 


Man may be the head of the family: but, 
batter than that, woman is the heart of it, 


vase vous well Gower?’ be gemet. and 
she repited : 0, lam a wall sir.” Then they 


A young men described « taxidermist to 
a bevy a er up 


‘Tg there any clove or cinnamon 7” asks 
a despatring moralist, “that will sweeten the 
breath of scandai?” 
ee 
was “no Ifmit to the gam4.” 

M no doubt loves oomp.ay; but when 
a voung bas her lover's company, ‘tis no 
sure sign that she is miserable. 

‘You are my precious pearl!’ he said, 
as he drew her to his manly breast. “O, John,” 
she sighed, “and yor are my oyster.” 

The Eetow’ Register pute it thus deli- 
strived yemteraay under the onto of the tantly 


Business life—EfMflie: “Oh, my dear b mg 
band, I can’t consent to your going 
ocean until—until your lite ts fully covered by 


insurance,” 

‘Daughter.’ said an anxious psrent 
to his iittle one, “didn't I tel) you to eat no 
more ereen apples?” “Yes, papa; but this isa 
yellow one.” 

Lives there an American with « soul an 
dead as never to himesif haseaid: “I riebly 
deserve a public office worth at least five tbou- 
sand dollars a year?” 


“Vill you take sumding ?’’ said « German 
teetotaller toa friend while standing near a 
tevern. “I don't care if Ido,” was the reply. 
“Vell den, 'et us take a valk.” 


‘Well, Pat, you didn’t come t& the two 
o'clock train to «et me asl told you.” “O. in- 
date I did. sor: but I got there too late for that 
thrain, so I waited for the nixt one.” 


‘What is the meaning of lost in French?’ 
satd a cabdrtver t% «a foreten gentiemsn. 
“Perdnu,” answered the gentioman. “Well, 
then, your trunk is perdu.” said the Jeha. 


An exchange says that Pennsylvania 
Dutch giris make good rves. Bat it 
doesn’t rar how much sugar you take to a 
am of Dutch girl, or how long you \jet ‘em 


‘‘Money does everything for a man,’’ said 
one old gentleman, pempously. “Yes,” re 
plied the other one, “but money won't do as 
much for a man as some men will do for 
money.” 

The man who walks for twenty-four 
bours on a stretch is considered a hero, but no 
one seems to have a kind word for the father 
of the baby that yells straight ahead for sev- 
enteen hours. 


The three proudest moments of 8 man’s 
Mfe, between the cradle and the grav, are, 
when he gets hi« first pair of Dp 
when the giris first call him “Mister,” and 
when the doctor tells him it’s a boy. 


‘‘T don’t like these circus performances,’’ 
eald an old gentleman, “I became prejudiced 
agairest them when I wasa boy, by the gym- 
nastics of a fiy that stood on his head on my 
Pye and rubbed his hind legs together in 

air.” ‘ 


A little girl was visiting the country. and 
for the first time witnessed the operation of 
milking. Watching tbe proceeding intently 
fora while, she ins the cow minutely, 
and then launched this poser : “Where do they 
put itin?” 

A wioister made an interminable call 
mpon a lady of his acquaintance the other 
day. Her little daughter, who was pres-nt, 
grew weary of his conversation. and whis- 
pered in an audible tone. “Didn't he bring bis 
amen with him, mamma?r” 

‘I can’t trust you ” said « rumeeller to 
an impoverished customer. “Yon should let 
liqnor alone; if you hadn't drank so much of 
it yqu might now be riding in your carriage.’ 
“and if you hatn’t sold it,” retorted the vic. 
tim, “you'd have been my driver.” 


Lous XTV . who was a slave to his phy 
sictan. asked his friend Mollere what he did 
with h‘s doctor. “Ob, tre,” said he, “when I 
am {li I send for him. H« comes; we have « 
chat, and enjoy ourselves; he prescribes—! 
don’t take his medicine, and am cured.” - 


An Englishman, traveling in Ireland, re- 
marke to the driver of a coach upon the tre- 
mendons length of the Irish miles. “Confoand 
your Irish miles! Why, there's no end to 
them!” “Sare. sir.” said the cosachman, “the 
roads are bad about bere, and so we give good 
measure.” 


An absent minded man entered a shoe 
store the other day and wanted his boy mens. 
ured for a pair of shoea “Bu’ where's the 
boy?” asked the dealer. “Thunder!” sald the 
man, “I’ve left the boy at home ~ I'li co and 
get him; and off he started for his house six 
blocks away. 


“You're a nice fellow, you are."’ ssid 
Jones to Smith, when the Iatter had ans- 
nounced his withdrawal from the party, and 
nis intention to vote the orposttion ticket next 
fall. “You change your political faith as you 
do your shirt. “To which Smith responded : 
“You wouldn't have me wear « shirt after | 
found it was dirty, wou'd yon T” 

——EE _ 


BURKE, SAFE, PROMPT AND THOROUOKR, are 
the characteristics of Dr. Jayne’s Carminative 
Ba'sam. Ite merit nas mete it knows every 
where for years as 8 standard cnrative for 
Cramps, Diarrhba@a, Cholera Morbus,. and all 
diseases of the bowels; it is besides easily a'- 
ministered to children, being agreeable to the 


taste. 
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Pp, 
kina 
and want oom to the port where they would 
ana other ships they buffet, long and 
blindly. 
The cloud comes down on the great sinking 


And on the shore the watchers stand and 
weep. 


The winds Up and down upon the sea, 
& they Nightly clas treating 


And God bath many wrecks within the sea ; 
Oh, tt ie deep! I look tn fear and wonder ; 
The wiedom throned a>ove is dark to me, 
Yet it ia sweet to think his care f- under; 
That yet the sunken treasure may be drawn 
Into bis storehouse when the sea is gone. 


Bo I, thet sal] tn 1 on the sen, 
Witn my Cee when yet the waves may 
over 
Bay: God hath more than angels’ care of me, 
nd larger share than Lin friend and lover, 
Why weep ye #0. ye watchers on the land? 
This deep is but the hollow of his hand! 


A Sudden Change. 


BY A, 8. L. 














FTEN did Stephen Smith remark to his 
confidential friends that he had a par. 
tiality for Miss Dobbs. 

The duties of his father's farm did 
not engroes all Stephen's time, and, being 
of an industrious turn, he sometimes sought 
work away from the paternal roof, at the 
su of Mr Smith. senior. 

t fell out once that he was to work for 
the father of Busan Dobbe; and, in perform- 
ing the various functions in his employer's 
vervice, he became acquainted with the 
young lady. 
‘aterm of service for Mr. Dobbs 
had expired, and he was laboring now on his 
father’s farm. 

Just after eating hie dinner the desire to 
see his sweetheart—for as such he regarded 
Busie—seized him so strongly that he at 
once decided that be must. 

Accordingly, he washed his face. greased 
his boots, donned his new suit of clo'hes, 
put on a high collar,and was fully equipped. 
He then set out on the blind filly, his heart 
throbbing under his new waistcoat in a very 
indecorous way. 

It chanced to bea warm day,and he passed 
the Dobhe mansion with his coat and vest un- 
der him, mopp'ng with a red bandkerchict 
his perspiring face. 

In Mr. Dobbs’ front garden which lay 
next the high road. he espied his divinity in 
an arm chair. with several balls of yarn 
and « large hooked needle in her lap, eat- 
ing oranges. 

At her side, on a camp stool, sat a young 
man in a light suit of gray, smoking a ci- 


, and paring some of the fruit which 
- in the young lady's work basket on the 
ground. 

He was astranger to our hero, who, nev 
ertheless, drove the blind filly on to the 
gravel pavement and,. lifting his bat, said, 
‘How are you, Susan?’ 

The maiden blushed and nodded; she then 
began to talk again to the young gentleman 
by her side. 

**You scem to be enjoying yourself,’’ Ste 

said. 

Busan affected not to hear 

Here her companion removed his cigar 
from his lips and, after a puff, enid : 

“My good fellow, it is warm there in the 
sun, and I would not remain in that position 
any great length of time That Arabian 
steed, or yourself even, may get eunstrock. 
Think of that !'’ 

“You are a coward !"’ said Stephen,-un 
consciously rolling up his loose sleeves. 

“Oh, dar!" exclaimed Susie starting to 


her feet. ‘‘Mr. Smith, please ride on, and 
don't quarrel. You can come this evening. 
when pa ishere. I won't have you quar- 
reling now.”’ 

*Come here, Susie, I want to tell you 
something.”’ 

With a at ber companion—who, 


with his back to them, was examining one 
of the tree-trunks very closely—shbe said, 
“I cannot. You must promise to behave 
better.” 


“Who is that fellow ?"’ 

“T will pot tell you. You had better go 
Stephen thumped the filly into a gallop, 
and was off 

He looked back, and saw them both laugh- 


When the sun had gone down Stephen 


was there again, marched up the back gar 

ae Ee ae Se kitchen. 
. eer ane 
I'm well enough, Sal Where is 
‘Tm 

Susie? I want to ton eat Htaain 
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goin’ to marry that feller that 
wes to day.”” “ 
“Well t”’ 





‘Well, don’t; ‘cause if do I'll lick 
him, sure I love you, 8a Won't you 
marry met Say yes—now do |” 

**You be off. . 


“And you won't have me, Susan ?"’ 
‘No, indeed !"’. 


“And "ll marry that dandy ?"’ 

‘1 oll meney Mr. Owens” 

‘No you won't; I'll carry you off, and 
hide you in acave, if you won't promise. 
Won't you marry me?’ . 

*Be off, T tell you ”’ 

He se'z*d her in his arms. He was large 
and brawny, while she was slender and 
light He sprang out of doors, and started 
down the garden path. But before he made 
his exit from the door his burden uttered a 
number of screams, and did not stop until 
our hero place his band over her mou h. 

He had almost reached the garden gate, 
when someone overtook ard struck him over 


the head. He relaxed his hold, and fell to 
the ground. 
Mr. Owens was Susie's rescuer. He 


he'd a cane in his hand. and calmly said, 
*‘What was that idiot doing. dear ?"’ 

‘He waa going to carry me oft.”’ 

‘‘He partly suceeeded: too.” 

‘He doesn't get up, Fred. You've hurt 
him.’’ 

‘T’m sure I meant to.”’ 

‘‘Let's do something for him.”’ 

‘*‘What shall I do?”’ 

‘*Take him into the house.”’ 

*‘T’ll take bim up to the pump and give 
him a ducking first.’’ 

With considerable exertion, Owens car- 
ried the senseless form up to the kitchen 
door, and tumbled it down; he poured water 
in his face and resorted to other restora- 
tives, hut Stephen manifested no sign of 
life For the firsttime the youth calculated 
the weigh! of his cane, which was loaded in 
the end with metal. 

“Oh, you brute, to hit him with that !’’ 
——, Bally, the cook; ‘‘you’ve surely 


killed him !"’ she continued, bursting into 
sobs. ‘Now help me to carry him into the 
house.’’ 


Susan seconded the motion, and he was 
taken in and laid on the lounge. He senn 
began to manifest signs of reviving, and Su. 
aan retired hastily, drawing her companion 
with her. 

‘What's the matter with me?’’ said Ste- 
phen. when he opened his eyes, 

‘‘Matter!"’ exclaimed Sally. ‘‘Matter 
enough, when vou take a young lady in 
your arms and bolt off with her.’’ 

‘*Who hit me?’’ was the next question. 

“Mr. Owens,”’ she replied. ‘‘He laid yeu 
out and no mistake.’’ 

Stephen now became profane for awhile 
but at length grew cooler. 

“IT was too ambitious, Sallv,’’ he said 
‘Ambition is a great cheat. Of course che 
wouldn't marry when [ ain’t rich. She 
x) respect me at all, ‘cause T ain't well 
oft."’ 

‘There's better fish in the sea, ’'said Sally, 
sorrowfully. 

‘Oh. no there ain’t.”’ 

‘Well, vou're your own judge.’’ 

“I’m goin’ to marry, though, all the same 
to apite her ”’ 

“That's it! Then she’!] see you ain't so 
set on her as she thinks for. 

**That's the idea exactly,’’ continued Ste- 
phen, with a sudden change of manner 
“Now, you're mighty good, Sally, and 
plump and sweet. I think I love you best, 
after all.’’ 

“Oh, now, bush!'’ said Sally, covering 
her face with her apron. 

‘ Sally. won't you have me?’’ 

**You luve Susan best,’’ said the maid of 
all work chewing her apron. 

‘No, Bally, I swear I don't.’’ 

The red-haired Sally rose, and threw her 
weight into his arms, almost overturnirg 
the vouth in her earnestness. 

‘Oh, Steve. [ will—I wil),”’ she sai’; and 
it ended in a kiss that sounded like a thun 
der clap 

“I don’t care a button for Susan.’’ he 
whispered at parting. ‘I love you like 
steam "’ 

So Bally and Stephen were married, ard 
lived—well, pretty happy ever after. 

ee 

.A Harrisburg shoemaker, who Jost his 
hearing in the war, recovered it suddenly 
while in awimming the other day. While 
thrusting his head under the surface of the 
water he thought he heard a lond report 
Tustantly raising his hesd he was surprised 
to find matter running from one of his ears, 
and a little while afterward he was aston. 
ished to find that his hearing had been ac 
tually restored. 





Overworked Business Nen and Studenunts 
To the feeble conva'escent, and to the over-worked 
student or professional man, or man of busineés who 
finds bimeelf slowly losing vitality and the power to 
do hie best: who knows that his bealth is gradually 
giving away and that if no help can be found a break- 
Gown tn the pear future—fatal, it may be—is inevit- 
mle, **Compound Oxygen'* offers an almost certain 
means of relief and restoration. Send for our ‘*Treat- 
fae on Compound Oxygen,'’ which gives the largest 
information and many remartsble testimonis)s from 
Knewn and eminent public men Sent free. 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PaLEx, 1112 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Ps. 








ees 


Under the title of “Early Christian Litern- 
ture Primers.” the Messrs. Appleton are pub- 
Hehine a series of emal! volumes. edfted by 
Prot. George D. Fisher, which are intanded to 
embodyvin a few emall inexpensive volames 
the substance of the characteristics of the great 
Fathers of the Church, and te intellf- 
gent persons, laymen, and mintie«ters with the 
means of gaining an accurate krowledge of 
the ecclestastical writers. The firet of the 
series ia entitiad “The Apostolic Fathers.” and 
covers the tnterva! between the close of the 
Apostolic Age end the last quarter of the ser. 
ond century. The sertes ia gotten up Ina very 
reliable way,and will no doubt srvply a long 
felt want in chureh Hrerature. For sate by 
Claxton, Bemaen & Haffelfinger, of this city. 

Mesers. Arnieton & Co., have added to their 
series of “Foreign Author«"" a translation 
from the Frenchof Andre Theortet, entitied 
Young Mangars. The atorv ‘s very 
betne well written in character and riot. and 
nnobjecttonahbiain tone. For sale by Claxton. 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, of thiscity. Price, 60 
cents. 





MAGAZINES. 

The Noureerv for September fa, if possible, 
more attractive than ever, and filled with 
lovely nictnres and atorica erpectally adapted 
for little ones. Published by Jobn L. Shorey, 
of Boston. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Co.’« reprint 
af the London Qoarterly for July.contatnas the 
fMiowing paners of interest: “The English 
Monarchy. Dean Hook and Bishop Selwyn, 
Mnete and Musicians, Count Cavour, Here. 
fardahire, Polvbins and bia Lines, G'actal 
Epoche and Warm Polar C!'mates, Whv ts 
Scotland Radical? The lrish University Bill, 
etc., ete 

In the Augnst number o% the Leonard Scntt 
reprint of Biackwood's Magazine, are to be 
found the following Interesting selections: 
Part 1 of a atory entitied Godfrey’s White 
Queen, Notes from Cypfrs. The continuing 
charters ofthe serial Reata: Stock Jobbing and 
the Stock Exchange: St. Neat’s In Cornwall, 
Half-Heartad, by J. 8., India and the Sfiver 
— Contemporary Literature, in which 

eaders form the subject of discussion. Both 
of these reprints can be found for sale at W. 
H. Zieber's, of this city. a 

The Sentember numberof Potter's American 
Monthty is an entertaining periodical. Ita ta- 
ble of contenta for the present number showa 
amoatexcellert provision of choice and varied 
matter. The Kamia, or Natfonal Religion of 
Japan ts ably explained bv M. A. Bruhmet,and 
the tllustrations exhibit the enstomary relie- 
fons rites and ceremonies of this remarkable 
rare of neonle. Among other notable articles 
which appear are Marriage Customs, Maine: an 
Historic Sketch, The Great Calf Case,and How 
I Lovet It, A Minor Poet, ete., al) equally inter- 
esting and plesarant. The serial In a Nutshell 
{fs conelnded with this nnmber,and the first 
instalment of a newatory. entitled the New 
Mintster is given. Although itsauthor’s name 
does not appear, we have the statement 
of the publishers, that he is an eminent divine 
of New York. 

The firet article of the Popular Sctence 
Monthiv tor September fs on Spiritualism asa 
Scientific Question. It is a translation of an 
open letter of Professor W, Wundt, of Letpsic, 
to Professor U'rict: of Halle,on the doings of 
the American,Slade,in Germany. Dr. Oswald 
has a brilliant paper on the a in 
whichan interesting chapter in natura) his- 
tory 1s made rvatiable to dtasipate an old pop. 
niardalnsion, Novelty in Patents ts discussed 
by Mr. Oliver F. Lyman in a most instructive 
paper, showing what a great many inventors 
ought better to understand, whet constitutes 
“novelty” in these cases. M.H Robson er - 
of the Development of the House Fly. Sfr 
Henrv Thompson's elaborate essay on Food 
and Feeding is concluded by a very interest- 
ing discussion of wining ard dining from a 
dietetical point of view. A Remarkable Coin- 
cidence is from the effective pen of Dr. George 
M. Beard, and bears on the delusions of clair- 
voyance, mind-reading, animal magnetism, 
and spiritism, showing the sort of evidence on 
which things of this kind are to be b@jieved. 
Under the title of The Classical Controveray ; 
its Present Aspect. Professor Bain again 
thoroughly exposes the fallacious pretexts on 
which this great hindrance to the progress ot 
scientific education is matntained. Dr. Pots- 
FON describes the Vanilla Plant; and Dr. R'ch- 
ardson finishes his very instruction di<-cue. 
ston on Chioral and other Narcotics. E. V 
Blake opens one of the most import- 
ant of al) esubjecte in a paper on Spon- 
taneous and Imitative Crime Dr. Mands- 
ley expounds Materialism and its Lessons 
There are a portrait and sketch of Professor 
George ¥. Barker, whois this year President 
of the Amerioan Sctentific Association. The 
correenondence relates to Spiritualism, and 
the Miscellany is full as veual of treeh scien. 
tife information. New York. D. Appleton 
& Co. Fifty cents per number, $5 per year. 

I 
Parties wishing to operate in ®tocks 
in large or small amounts, will find a safe and profit- 
able method through the undersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper, market reports, ete . frea on 
application. 
% Broadway, N. Y. 


Pews Dotes. ae 


There are forty-three Christian churches 
in Japan. 

The London skating rinks are to be turned 
into lawn-tennis grounds. ® 

Ten new railroads are under construction 
in Texas, aggregating 736 miles. 

Jackson, Mich , convicts are to make 20 - 
000 dozen hay forks for England. 

The total number of American patents ex. 
tant and expired is more than 216 000. 

“Praise God from whom al! bless 
flow,” doxology, was printed in 1697. ings 

Grasshoppers in Russia blockad 
“van and choke up the water ane Se 

he Louisiana rice crop. it is th 

will be 40 per cent. smaller ~ last mae 





An unusual number of eagles bave been 


notwiced in the Alleghe 
mer, egheny mountains this sum- 


Bol's, Pimples, Freckles, Rough ski 
impure blood, Hop Bitters cure, ee 


Steel birds’ heads with jet beaks and 


San Bare among the ornaments imported for 


Miss Estelie Cavarzell. a beautiful a 
Il, ud 
baen pears “yA of Mesteti, Va, bas been 


readable >” 


SMALLEY & GALE, Stock Brokers, ] 
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course should be had to Stomach Bitton, 
® depurent which expels from the bleed these irrits. 
ting principles which, by contact, éeuse tnflemms. 
tion and pain in the muscles and joints. Potsonens 
medicines which aré usually administered for tnis 
disease, bat which. ins slight overdess. may terny. 





bining the pure Of! and Lime in such a 
it 1s pleasant to the taste, snd its effects in Lung 
plaints are truly wonderful 
whose cases were pronounced 


effect, have been entirely cured ty antag to pore 
tion, Be sure and get the genuine. 
only by A. B. WILBOR, Ohemist, Boston. 
druggists. 


A Cako.—To aii Who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure 
Cuares. This great remedy was 
by a missionary in South America. 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. J 
Inman, Station D, New York Olty. 





! 





THE SzceET KeY TO HRALTH.—The Science 
Life, or Self-Preservation, 300 pages. Price. onlyg 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either 
which is worth more than ten times the price 
book. Dlastrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch 8, 
Boston, M ass. 
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We have examined a sample of the ‘“Common Fense 
Hair Crimper, Frizser and Curler,’’ advertised ip - 
apother column, and we unbesitatingly advise cur 
lady readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
aM that the advertiser tlaims for them. 





One winegiass full of **Sapanule’’ to one quart of 
water, used as a wash cures Chapped Hands aad 
Roughness of Skin, y 


Ague, biliousness, drowsiness, jaundice and rheu- 

matism, Hop Bitters removes easily. 
ee 

When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found in these columns 
they will confer a fa om the Pub- 
lisher and the adv by maming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


The Garratt Electric Disk and Belt 


Very highly recommended by first-class Physicians 
for the relief and cure of nervous snd chronic all- 
ments, ench as Neuralgia, Rheumatiem, Sciatica. &c. 
This is the only effectual aye for weestag cn 
the body or limbs known to healing art, for 
or prolonged applications of primary medical electric- 
ity it is perfect and self acting (without shock). It is 
durable and easy to wear and pevtoety ate in_ all 
cases, specially atapted for delicate les. 
simply as a pad wet the skin. “mall disk for children 
Woe Rat Go & gi. "bor sadby Deaggios aed oa 

ng ¥ ‘or 

ieal Instrument makers. Manwfactared by Electric 

Yiek and Belt Co .D. W. McFarlane, Manager, No. 7, 
Exchange Place, Boston. 


$1 SWISS ORGAN $I 


Known asthe TYROLEAN MUSIUAL BOX. We 
will send to every reader of this the TYROLEA¥ 
MURICAL Box, 8 tunes, as ws: **Home Sweet 
Home,’’ **The Last Kose of Summer,’’ Shon] 
make room for Your Uncle,’’ ** Mine,” *H 
the Fort,’’ **The Bine Danube Wailtz,’’ ** ing 
near the Moonlight,’’ **All among the gfay Boys."’ 
We will send the Tyrolean Music Box on re 

SOQOTT &@ N, 


qutet of v3? boxes for @2. 


iw, N. 
Vital Weakness and from overwork 
er indtsacretion. is promptly cured by 


EXPERI’ BIMDOPATE, SPECI Wa 
pet om Srey ot hbenet pear 
Wamp J g Modine site 


ORGANS! 


Magnificent New Piano Upright Parlor Organs % 
Set GOLDEN Toxors Necda: s Oetaves: 12 tops: 2 
Knee wells, Wainut Case wrnt’d 6 years, S'ool & 
Kook, 7 =, New 7 Geter Fines, with Piane 
Cover, § and Book, only * The most suc- 
cessful business House on rth. Illustrated News- 
paper (Autumn number) sent free. Address, 


_ DANIEL F. BPATTY, Washington, NJ. 
READ |A Word to the Wise 
nd I8 SUFFICIENT. 


PROFIT Allen’s Lung Balsam 




















HOW | _Broken-down, Debilitated Constitutions. 
TO | soem male and female, and all dimicalk 
GET pe nt oth sew gy be otsmaontente 
where else— found AA undeniable 
WEL A True com. No Deception- 
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LAS mPa for the cure of 
Pertoctly taste 
liver, . 
bay reas headache, 
(ofemnmata bowels, piles,” and all 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT| 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


"OR n SYPRILITIC, HEREDIT YY OB 
sCROFULA SONTAGIO 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Herves, 
CORRUPTING THE scarps AED VITIATING 


Casvete. Rneamations Swell- 
ing, 


moergus  Aections, 
18, shitie fe Complaints, Bt ag of Langs, Dys- 
aay tame mors, Ulesrd, Skin ad ) py Ry 


curial 
salt Rheum, Bronchitis, 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kine and Bladder Complaints; 


and Womb Diseases, Gravel, meee, 
Drover, Sto pogo et Water, Incontinence of Urine 
Bright's Disease, etc 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—3BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, Bow w York. 


az ( Copyright. )-es 


HOW TO MAKE LACE 


ROYAL, PRINCESS, HONITON AND POINT. 
mw lustrations and a handsome Pattern on LINEN 
with plain direétions How to clean LACw 50c., Mailed 
Free, including samples of Yet and Illusurated Cat- 
alogues. Mk. GURNEY & Co. ., 823 Broadway, N. Y. 
LACK and gl yas mauufacturers of REAL 
LINKN BRAIDS, 


LACE PATTERNS. 


lllustrated Book of Designs of over 200 Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklace Fichas, ete.. and Gigantic Supplement, 
2c. Mme, Gurney & Co., New York. 


ARRASENE. 


4 hew and beautiful “naterial for Artistic Embroid- 
pe f The first Importation into this couutry just re- 
elved by us. As Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 

and Patentees, Floral already worked, ‘as sam- 

pe) 3c. Instruction Buok 2c. MME. GURNEY & Co., 
ew York and Brooklyn. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy for Hover 








DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 











> 
(Cut not near full size.) 

Thies ve an elegant Pocket-Rook of a new de made of Rus- 
sia leather and handsomely Guished wih sicuel planes movotings 
and cl. it ———e with pockets surtable for erther silver, 
serip or bills, and has a beautiful s/k handle with tassels attached. 

~s equal to pocket-books sold im the stores for 61.25 to 

61.50, and yet we send one by mail post-paid ass ium to 
any one sending five subscribers to Farm and Fireside at 8 cents 
We are confident that our lady readers will be vdolighied 

mn thie new ~1 — ‘paeedbones that s more acceptable 

PRICE oF POCKET. Book. 5, pest. -paid, including one 
year's subscription to Farm aad Fireside s 61. 

an te pocanse they are manufactured in large quanti- 

ae yd us that we can afford them at such a low price, 
wt and arin ESIDE 1s the most popular Agricultural 
Home Journal in the U. 5. It 1: suited to the home circle ia 

town or country, and is a welcome visitor in every bowse- 
et Farm and Fireside is wey yt y a mueth, it coptaine 
cae and the circula =a 
to pared ~~) b4,4, 


rit "orixs. ry si Fn 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE” 


The Great External Remedy! 


For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, Chilbiains, 
Bunions, Corns, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Lame Back , Bites of Insects, relieves and cures Pbison, 
and all skin diseases. Used In baths!s a sure preveot- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 


SAMUEL GERRY &OU,, Prop’s. Office, 237 B' way 
LAZELL, MarsH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
New York. 


EVER 


LADY IN 
THE LAND 


SHOULD 





THE COMMON-SENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


recommends ' by its Low Price, Durability 
pieuty Neatoess ied Goes wider. Don't make yourseit 
hideous with of curl mottiing vour fair 
head.or u h iron crimpers which + ane 


trifle secure. {he facom comparavle COMMON SENSE 
HAIR CHIM 7 FR ER AND CURLER. 

One dozen sent *™ any address postpaid on 
receipt of price 35 Cen in currency or post- 
age stamps. 

J.D. MILNOR & co., 


Lock Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sa AGENTS WANTED © 





BIG P AY ¥ to sell ape nae 


movabie hd oe ac. Samples free 








20 Ch 10 motto, 


alts Sey ame en: we. CLINTON 
18 el oe es et: 
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Dr. M. W. CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANT 
LFOR CATARRH, ASTHMA, 


+. Balsame 

of the most healing and a 
geeporese are so combined 

ne Tree Tar, that the mere 
breathing converts them into a dense 
amoke or vapor. This ts inhaled—taken 
right to the diseased parts. No heat, no 
simply nene breathing it, and you feel ita healing power 
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het water. 











Address, \\ at once ls treatment is endored by phydclane every. 
Dr. M. W. CASE, iii jenn PULL TREATMENT me 
eeeoaes 
tion always guaranteed. 
933 Arch 8t., ee Pa.” __ When writing fer circular, name thie paper 
ey *- g a 
mie GREAT seat | tH , Invest in 
eerie erat, ficete | GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 

23° s,m: af of 6 
Feri Pt ee ~ar 

4a =e psiteRs 
eatits ioe Leadville, Colorado. 
peiig Sas ip bse ys The Carbonate Gold and Silver Hin- 
etes= Senimit. rte ing Co. of Leadville, Voi, have piaced $200,000 of their 
| s5°5 i at egEER4 Capital Stock oa thd market 60 © wer-ing tal. 
Bi'eis ~ BrOic fect daily buying up tore. 3 outpany "orga ned as 

SF er : a ng u 

mit sieetBiitst som denvring te lavest in 6 geod ssinine epetprion, tm 
Es Ft Ge Bis ord E the best jocallty tm th in the world, ore Tortanes are 
3 95 i7gs g.* @ | dally made La ag and eloping mine can 
<3 533 Rize, ergs do no bette LT x of this 
si E53 a ee Yor further references, etc. 
mE ash Ze mae hath CHARLES L. KRUSE, IR., See’y, 
a> *3> gop ss yay Lock box 1979. 
ey o4 5 EME 55 : — rrr tae tae 
Ej s2 Piel. ts: Rest HAVAN 4 LUTPERY. 
oe Big Wilk ettid AND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING. 

~ age a Ped yea CAPITAL PRIZE, 500,000 PEWS, 

RE she BF2 FiO ifnte ONL aston Bsa 
a Ian tie +t j Tighe be DT RiBOTe LD). 1,360,000 v8. 

2 gs ex-rWl pes weuti Py ’ bough 
"Ss p38 stett jets pd bsg ty 0105, Tewentiothe, “peeepantan' gia 
ve sky g- ici 3 | This old and well- reg. firm have no connection 
E: an aece iT with auy vther Marti any brasen « ‘ Mees. 

E ait giiita tire Rael Sf OE 
g? obs £ Hie cig Broher sd successor of Jobo B. Martives, Goan 
=? es S shim * +49 pe f > ee? 

+ 10 1H | AOREAT OFFERLLARP SHataE 

6 - — «5 =: #4 
ets j tli Foran | Pibéesa'e aunaeti tobdhah aeterweag 
Fi fis 5 Fe Fyird do 987-7 Octave BALAK AND “tr 
> £33 « 278G ici’ | PIANOS $125 do 9131, 7 1-3 b ihoate 
AP 3 A f rFEoe slat, AGENTS WANTED, Ieesvazed Ouse 
287 £ 5: A tpt | alegues Malled. HORACE WwATEMRy A 
e fir s 5? $287 Manafactarer and Dealer Pm y7e Beg 
& af t zo bie New ¥ “p. 0. Box, 8596. 
p22 3 32 #85 
F i NIVOUVG) is fist a DON'T FAIL IL 
iNew Nexico. to sen stamp for the Largest, Ha 
. and most compiete Catalogue of vrs, 
Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS soumee panen CUTA, &c., published. 
in this Territory LOWEST PRICES. LABGEST VARIETY. 
68 Bouth Third Bt. 
Who DrsiRrx TO SELL, Send Full Particulars, Synop- PATIOUAL TYPE a oe ELPHIA. 
sis of Title and Map of same to quameemecsssnietience 
J. WISE NORTON, BALD HEAD and sHOUOTH 
__® 0. Kew 19 Philafetpbia. Me | FACE! ATTErTIOw !—For = sure 
Dr, Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 3 and Kapid Growth of Hair upon Bald 
nicl iat oon tore. os. WW cans Stent | 4 Heads and Smooth Faces, use 
and Brown. bis., 2 Se is COSNETIC FREPARATION, 
cure in Serofuia, syoutite ¢ avd peeneee, re 
ervous og yA rand Bet x which SEVER FAILs. Price ® conte, 
to Cotger®., Pues eerret itatity, Fe- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
male Complaints, ete. Foe free. ~_— 
AG4rvss, H. H. WITHERSTINE & ©O., 
I Habit cured at Home. Nopab- ee. BF 
sei cable “‘thme short. Teath JAMES H. BUNN, 
1 000 testimonials. weet ce Wall Paper & Window Shade 
DR. ¥. B. MARSH Depot, 
aa Oe & ney, Mich. 4 0 PWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT STS., 
$10 to $10 to $1000 us Invested in Wall St. Stocks PHILADELPHIA 
=a . .M. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Werk 
7 Wall &,. N.Y. promptly attended to, in person, 
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FASHION NOTES. 
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HROJICLES Of fshion abroad say that 
the prolonged wet srascn, 
do not remember ever bav- 

more washing dresses than 
have been GrGered this year. The light woolen 
aud materials are brought to great per- 
bite, cream, and ivory serges, of 
good quality, will also be very fashionable for 
place and country wear. The skirts 

esbould be Eflted, with a scarf tunic and along 
draped eha at the back ; or plain skirt, edged 
with kilting, with along tanie drawn up is 
front, and opened with revers. The bodice, & 
tight fitting coat, or yoke and waistband ; in 
either case the trimming, such as crossway 
vands, revers, cuffs, etc., may be of some 
bright color, or a bandana check. The woolen 
materials spoken of above should be very stm- 
ply made for traveling, rows of machine- 
stitching being an admirable trimming. The 
coat should be double breasted, with added 
basques, fastened with large buttons—tinted 
mother.ot-pearl for instance. Biue dark res- 
eda, dark garnet, seal brown, dark biege, and 
new shades of dark willow green for the 
deeper colors; simond, cafeau lait, chamois, 
the lighter ones. 
have made some very dis- 
tingue costumes for mountain traveling of 
48nd Tartan skirts, with dark biue or green 
casaquins, In the autumn and winter, doubt- 
jess this style will become very fashionebie. 
The skirts of dresses intended for traveling 
are decidedly shorter than those for town, or 
even country wear. Biack satin underskirts 
are in most fashionable favor; when tunics of 
gause or grenadine are worn with them, the 
garniture is of Flanders, Mechlin, or Bre 
tonne lece. Biack, enlivened by color, is very 
fashionabiy worn, and will continue to be so 
through the year; an immense quantity of 
jet is also used in trimming biack dresses, and 
gold braed is also employed ; lace with the de- 
sign outlined in jet or gold beads, or fine gold 
thread is al*o made for garnitures to biack 
Poursiere d'ombre, & new pale grey, 
is much liked, White ts exceedingly fashion- 
able, especially in the cremeand ivory shades, 
though dead white—blane mort—and pure 
white are also very well worn. Thereare more 
white evening dresses wora than any other. 
Batiste, beautifully soft Indian muslin, and 
votle de religieuse are all worn over white 
satin or silk. Shoteilks will be very fashion- 
ably worn, and are very effective as trim- 
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the appearacce of the goods. 
In Ecropean silk and woot 
all-wool goods this year the variety is abso- 
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trequently eight different white colors.se0 com- 
bined and mingled in the weaving as to pro- 
duce @ solid effect of the most sober and sub. 
Gued tone tmaginabie. While chameleon ef. 
fects are thus produced, they are not startling 
nor Offensive, although pronounced. Bed and 
yellow are favorite combin tions, yet min- 
gied,as they are,by the aftistic Freneh eye,they 
do not offend the most refined taste. Some of 
the indian cashmere effects prodaced in the 
silk and wool mixtures exceed everything that 
has yet been manofactured in France tn imi- 
tation of and tmprovement upon Oriental 
ideas. The magical effects of quietness of tone 
produced by rich colors that are seen in an In- 
dia or valley cashmere shaw! are seen in these 
French India siik and woo) cashmere goods, 
Mtended for the corsages and paniers and 
Chameleon effects are 
added to the Oriental charm, and the palm 
leaf and arabesque designs reduced in size 
and grace until the inmost sense of beauty is 
satisfied in lookingatthem. Whether thrown 
{ato the wore usual form of stripes in Oriental 
effects,on @ satine or plain wool, or uncut 
velvet surface, or in mingled patterns, Jac- 
quard woven, the effect is equally beantiful. 
These goods are invariably accompanied by 
seif-colored tabrics tor the skirts, woven with 
welted or corduroy effects,mostly in longitud- 
inal lines, but occasionally the corduroy effect 
is seen running crossways the goods, To these 
corduroy or welted goods the general term of 
coteline isgiven. The goods to be worn with 
them are invoiced Jacquard India French 
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The grey wool goods in mixtures present 
equally novel effects. 
shown stripes in chevron effects to be worn 
under broken plaid and checks and plain gray 


For the skirts are 


Plaid Jacquard is another genuine novelty, 
the large plaids being produced in a variety of 
novel and strik'ng designs and sharply con- 
trasting colors woven in a Jacquard loom,and, 
while they imitate the size and colors of tar- 
tans, they are very unlike them. 
blocks, equares, and dashes of color are pro- 
duced in the midst of the wool mixtures by 
bright threads of silk thrown in, the predomt- 
nant tints, being old gold, sapph're and tuar- 
qnoise blues, cherry and other shades of red, 
and bright shades Of green on dark grounds. 
These will be used only for trimmings of cos- 


Ordered suits and costumes for the autumn 
with us are not yet in the hands of dressmak- 
ers, but the greater part of those ready-made 
costumes in course of preparation in the suit 
departments of the furnishing houses are 
made up in the form of & coat basque, with 
pointed waisteocat in front and a postillion 
pack. The basque is generaily curved shorter 
on the hips, but not invariably. 
basque has nota waistcoat it is given a stom- 
acher-iike plastron, which is pointed below the 
waist, and consists of two revers sewed to- 
gether down the middie, extending from the 
neck down and tapering gradually narrower 
to the waist. Under this plastron, waistcoat, 
or stomacher the basque is 
ema) fat buttons. The plastron may be either 
of plain cloth or satin, or it may be covered 
with parallel lines of sigzag braids set on 
The postillion backs are 
sometimes pointed, but oftener square, and 
are given fiat box riga 
buttons. The skirts are short, trimmed with 
the usual fiounce or founces, in the usual va 
riety of kilt, knife-blade, and box pleatings. 
Paniers appear on many of these skirts, or 
ecarfe arranged to produce panier effects. 
Wide belts are seen on many of the basques, 
beginning in the seam under the arms and 
fastening iv front. Other basques are half 
double-breasted, and others again bave sur. 
pitce pleats or gathers in front; and blouse 
effects are also popular in basques, fastening 
down with three-inch wide belts, to which the 
side pocket is attached. The buttons on the 
waistooatse are smaller than those on other 
parts of the costume. Few outside pockets 
are seen, but sometimes a long eq uare or pear- 
shaped appendage of this kind ts attached to 
the lower edge of a basque, and made very ef- 
fective with trimmings. Pisid siiks and silk 
plash of the same shate as the wool material 
of the dress, and self. o~lored Jacquard cordu- 
roys, also of the shade of the woolen stuff, are 
used Yor trimming cashmeres, camels’ hair, 
and momie cloth costumes. 

The demand has been about equal bo tar 
this season for satins and momie cloths for the 
plain parts of costumes, and for goods of tne 
same grade woven in narrow stripes—broken 
ehecks, rays, and invisible checked, striped 
and mized effects—for other parts of costume. 
The satines are similar to the wool satines of 
that name sold ten yearsago in this market, 
while the momie cloths are woven to produce 
various modifications of the momie effect sc 
much sought for in last spring's printed cot. 





Fireside Chat. 





8 the season for preserving fruit has ar- 
rived, some good suggestions on the snb- 
ject may prove acceptable to the readers 
of the Fireside Chat. All housekeepers 
have a variety of rec'pes which they con. 

sider better than others. but after following 
fog vears certain rules for 
Ihave taken new ones on tri 
better than the old, so I think some readers 
may do the same and find these an improve- 
ment on their own. 

Procure only fine fruit for preserving or 
canning. Before you commence,ses that your 
jars are clean and fn order, and that you have 
enongh of them. Use a porocelain-lined kettle, 
and do not put more than six or eight pounds 
of fruit in itatatime. All preserved fruit and 
jeilies should stand at least twelve hours he. 
fore closing the jars or tumblers; i they are 
closed whiist they are hot the syru 
thin and watery; but {ff left until the day they 
are preserved, the juice will be rich and thick. 
Keep them in a cool. dry place, and if your 
covers are close and air tight.they will netthér 
It ts netther the length of 
time they are cooked nor the amount of sugar 
preserving that keeps the fruit. but 
simply protecting them from the air. 
fru strawberries and - 
be putin pint jars; quart jars are better, for 
larger fruitis apt to be broken in taking it 
from smal)ier jare 

Jars of canned fruits should be closed and 
made air tigbt es soon as they are filled unless 
cooked iu boiling water: fo that case close 
them as son as they are boiling hot. 

Brandy Peaches.—In making brandy peaches 
have tried every style of recipe 
heard of, and the result of my expertenca 
provesthe following to be the best of all, and 
the fruit has the finest flavor and looks the 
I use the old white heath /reestone; ifthe 
clings are used they shrivel "vo afier being 
anoked, besides being very difMfiv~ult to eat. 
@iow a balf pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit before it is peeled, which adds a slight 
difference in the amount of sugar. Make the 
uantity of water jnst 


nife and as they are 
pared throw them in the hot syrup immedi- 
ately—for standing makes them dark—enough 
should be pared as can be cooked at onetime. 
bow! with tke white brandy or 
pure sotrits, in which drop each peach as soon 
it ietaken out of the syrup the hot pach ab 

makesitfirm. When thev 


d found them 
crosswise in points. 
te headed with fancy 
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mould or ferment 
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of mace; put the vin \ and spice in 
vour  iceerving-xettle, ‘bofl and skim, then 
lay in the fruit and cook it slowly for two 
hours. The yellow hes are the best for 
this parpose. Put them in jars; when col 
cover them to be air-tight ears, plums 
cherries may be prepared the same way. 
Peach Marmaiade.—Peel the peaches, cut 
them fn halfand takeout the stones; weigh 
them ahd allow half their weight in sugar. 
Mash the peaches with a potato masher, and 
put them with thes r over a siow fire and 
cook clear. 













with the hes. When the marmalade is 
done, t ftin jars and let it stand until next 
day; then close them tightly. 

Green Gages.—Wipe them, each one 
yaenattc wearees sma 
A Dp 8 
in the ng kettle alternate layers 
of sugar and fruit, set them back where they 
will warm but not cook until the is dis. 
solved, which it will soon do if the truit is alf 
pricked with the needle. When this ts accom- 
plished, set them over the fire, holi and skim 
until the fruit is clear, which will be in about 
three-quarters ofan hour; fill your jars with 
the fruit, three parts full, boil the p Sv 
minutes longer,uniess it has already thickened 
suMiciently, then pour over to fill the jars, set 
away in acoo! place until next day,then cover 

osely. 

A delicious way ot preserving ! plums 
is as follows: Skin them by pouring water 
over the fruit, the skins will come off very 
easily,leaving the truit firm and green in 
color. Add eight pounds of sugar to nine 
peunte ot fruit. Make the syrup dissolv- 

ngalittie water to the sugar. When syrup 
has come to a boil, throw it over the plums 

d let them remain until the following day. 

our the syrup off and scald it again and pour 
over the plums, which have seen p in 
their jars. Thdis cooks them sufficiently. 


Fox-grape Jelly.—Fi!l a kettle with the 
grapes picked from their stems, mash them 
thorough, and boil them until the skins are 
softand can be strained through a sieve all 
but the skins and seeds; ythen strain 
them through a sieve,and to every pint of 
juicealiow a pound of sifted sugar; boil to. 
gether half an beur, put the jellv into glasses, 
and next day cover closely. You may use 
either green or ripe fox grapes.- 


To Preserve Pears.—Pare and cut the fruit 
in half, take out the core, weigh the fruit, and 
allow three quarters ofa pound of sifted sugar 
to every pound of fruit; put the sugar into a 
preserving kettle with a smal) teacup of hot 
water under the cnoemet it on the back of the 
range or stove, stir itfrequently until the su- 
gwar is all dissolved, then lay in the Ts, set 
them over the fire, and cook them rather slow 
until perfectly clear} set the kettle off the fire, 
take out the fruit with a spoon, without any 
of the svrup, fill the jar three quarters full,and 
set the by 2 over the fire again, cut a fine 
large lemon into slices, put in the syrup, and 
boil for ten minutes; then lay a slice or two of 
lemon in each jarand fill up with the syrup, 
let them stand until nex on. then make 
tnem air-tight. Thisracipeis for ripe tender 
fruit; if green or tough, you must boil it first 
in water. allowing enough to barely cover the 
fruit. When tender, take ft out,lay it ona 
dish, strain the water, put it back in the cet- 
tle, add *he sugar, and when dissolved, Jay in 
the fruit. and spemees asabove. One lemon is 
sufficient for six or eight pounds of pears. 


Canned Pears.—Pare them, cut them ifn halt 
and take out the cores; lay them in the jars to 
look nicely until nearly full; mix in a basin a 
teacup sugar and nearly a pint of cold 
water until the sugar is dissolved (sifted su- 
gar); then pour it overthe rs. Dothisquan- 
tity for each quart jar. Puta thin board in the 
bottom ofa large tin boiler, set the jars on the 
board, and fill up tne boiler with cold water ; 
setover a good fire, and let !t come toa boil. 
Continue to boil them hard until the pears are 
as hot as the water all through ; close them up 
and let them stand until nearly cold, then re. 
move them from the water, wipe them and set 
= away. 

ou may canany other fruit in the same 
but pears are best done in this manner. ea 2 


LACE -MA KING—ARRAGENB, 


1 would call the attention of our lady 
readers to Madame Gurney’s advertisement 
in gurcolumns,in which she refers to her 
guide to making lace and patterns for differ. 
entstyles of lace. There is no fancy work 
that has had such continued popularity as lace 
nen increased by the fact that so many 
beautifal laces can be reproduced at an ex- 
pense far below the costof the real im ported 
ones. It is not onlya charming style ot fancy 
work,but onein which a great tea! of skill and 
excellence can be attained and with the ex. 
pis directions published by Mad. Gurney 
he most ignorant can become an expert. The 
ee ena —~ty-}- have any of the | ovely 
accessories of dress at a mu - 
pense than to buy them. — 
Madame Gurney also advertises the new - 
bridery material “‘Arrasene” which has met 
with such popniarity abroad. Arrasene looks 
as if minute bundies of tiny fibres of silk or 
worsted had been arranged on a centre line of 
threads much as tre pile of velvet is formed 
Sewn t any material arrasene looks exactly 
like roMed velvet; but as the minute rows of 
fibres cateh and reflect the light under various 
angles an extremely rich effect of clor ts 
pr«iuced. Arrasene is excellent! adapted 
lor relief embroidery on any ma rial, the 
worsted pile lovking well on hand the silk 
pite on lighter materials such as linen, crasb 
etc. Toembroider with arrasene is very easy 
‘work, as the same is either Jaid on or stitched 
through the foundation, and the most delicate 
shading can be executed without any difi- 
culty except that of choosing from a great 
ot 













number brilliant and subdued shades 
color the most a: Tiate tints for a desired 
effect. A chenille needle, with a fairly } 
eve, toenable the material to sorty 
- ——~ the fabric, should be ooloot tor the 


The work is very brilliant in eft 
considered the most attractive wovelty ef uns 
class that has been sronagnt out and it is sure 
to be taken up extenstv: y for art embroidery 
= sofa cusbions and other pieces of nee. 
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R. P , (Greenville, *. ©, )}—If 
fessiona!’’ man, you can 
but, if you want to bea 


F. L. K., (Omega, La.)—Your beat plan is 
regard to your borse. 

tempting tocure him yourself, withou 
the nature of his allmen 
jure him Still if you are dei 
nd at doctoring t 
horse which may be 
book store, which wi 
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--The ‘*middie ages’ 


gins with the final destruction of the Koman Empi 
and is considered by some toend with the taki 

( onstantinuple: by others 
discovery of America, the invention of 
to Hallam, who wrote 
it extends from the Invasion of by 
roves, A. D. 488, to that of Naples by Charies VIII in 

*e 


Cc. F., (Kent, Del.)—Your 


support in fact or history. as far as our information on 
the subject goes. We have known some excellent 
chess-players who were very indifferent men; but 
Dave never known a first-class bo 
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with the Reformation. 


thata great ches 
is without 


ScorRY, (Ford. Kans.)—The terms used by pub- 
lishers to denote the s'ze of books are the Latin names 
for the puimerals quarto, four; octavo eight; duodeci- 
Mo twelve; each 
leaves Into which a sheet of 


of paper as folded 

the Latin folium a 
would make a quarto, or-four leaves. Folding it still 
again it would make an octavo or eight leaves. Foild- 
the sheet into twelve leaves makes a duodecimo. 


whilst we have dozens of letters complaining of the 
want of lovers. you tell us sou have two; one rich and 
one poor. You love the latter and ove your pareuts 
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